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PREFACE 

BY    MRS.    HENRIETTA    O.    BARNETT,    C.B.E. 

TN  February  1913  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  published  an  article  by  Canon 
Barnett  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  stunted  lives 
of  the  poor,  and  urged  the  duty  of  cheerfully 
meeting  the  financial  responsibilities  which 
would  be  involved  in  remedying  the  conditions 
under  which  they  lived.  From  various  readers 
came  the  request  that  my  husband  would 
expand  the  ideas  contained  into  a  small  book. 
Though  he  was  much  out  of  health  the  call 
to  serve  the  poor  met  with  the  usual  response, 
and  he  had  been  at  work  about  six  weeks  on 
the  book  when  he  became  too  ill  ever  to  finish 
it. 

Usually  he  and  I  worked  at  our  publications 
together,  but  circumstances  prevented  me  from 
doing  my  share  then,  and  now  it  has  come  to 
me  to  do  it  alone.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
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have  judged  the  book  to  be  worth  issuing— 
as  now  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  date — had  not 
I  recently  realized  how  deeply  my  husband's 
thoughts  on  social  problems  have  interested 
people. 

This  knowledge  has  come  through  many 
hundreds  of  personal  letters  which  have  been 
written  to  me  since  the  issue  of  The  Life  of 
Canon  Bamett  in  November  1918.  They  have 
come  from  people  of  all  classes  of  mind,  all 
standards  of  education,  all  shades  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  opinion,  who  have  united 
in  grasping  the  spirit  underlying  his  work, 
and  who  are  grateful  for  seeing  social  problems 
through  his  eyes,  and  being  shown,  by  the  aid 
of  his  diagnosis,  the  relation  of  apparent  symp- 
toms to  the  hidden  deep-seated  diseases. 

It  is  these  letters  which  have  encouraged 
me  to  offer  to  the  public  my  husband's  last 
book,  unfinished  as  it  was,  and  freely  edited 
as  it  has  had  to  be.  In  this  labour  I  have 
been  assisted  by  his  friend  and  mine,  the  Rev. 
V.  A.  Boyle,  who  in  the  early  Toynbee  Hall 
days  voluntarily  acted  as  his  Vicar's  private 
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secretary,  and  by  his  alert  sympathy  became 
almost  uncannily  acquainted  with  his  mind. 
By  this  knowledge  he  has  effectively  helped 
in  the  production  of  the  book,  by  supplying 
the  facts  and  figures  that  were  omitted,  by 
deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  many  of  my 
husband's  notes,  and  remembering  with  almost 
faultless  precision  where  Canon  Barnett  had 
expressed  similar  thoughts  or  kindred  ideas. 

For  each  chapter  he  has  written  a  synopsis 
of  the  contents,  which  is  helpful  in  these  days 
of  hurry,  and  after  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
VII  and  VIII,  added  notes  which  elucidate 
the  foregoing  pages.  To  me,  therefore,  little 
has  been  left  to  say  in  this  Preface.  But  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  three  character- 
istics of  my  husband,  which  are  abundantly 
exemplified  in  this  small  volume. 

The  first  is  the  realization  that  "  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,"  This  was  so  naturally  a 
part  of  his  mental  eyesight  that  he  never  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  surrounding  poverty 
as  part  of  the  man  or  woman.  To  him,  dirt 
and  smells,  dumbness  or  uncouthness,  were 
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only,  in  the  Carlylean  sense,  clothes  of  the 
character  to  be  wholly  ignored,  as  he  sought 
the  human  being  himself.  How  often  have 
I  heard  him  quote  Ruskin's  sentence  :  "  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  poor  but  their 
poverty/'  In  the  same  spirit  he  would  never, 
even  in  thought,  allow  a  man's  wealth  to  create 
a  barrier  of  division  ;  though,  just  as  he  sought 
to  provide  more  for  the  poor  so  as  to  free 
their  souls  for  growth,  so  he  sought  to  relieve 
the  rich  of  their  encumbering  wealth  so  as  to 
obtain  for  them  liberty  to  progress.  In  both 
cases  he  sought  their  souls,  and  tried  to  reach, 
in  spite  of  circumstances,  to  the  core  of  indi- 
vidual humanity. 

The  second  characteristic  that  often  appears 
in  these  pages,  though  exhibited  perhaps  some- 
what dryly  and  without  poetry,  was  Canon 
Barnett's  great  love  of  childhood  and  faith  in 
youth.  He  seemed  to  find  in  children  a  re- 
newal of  his  conviction  of  God  in  man,  and 
fresh  assurance  that  the  world  was  born  again 
to  achieve  nobler  ideals.  Perhaps  it  was  their 
exuberant  life  that  made  the  young  so  attrac- 
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tive   to   him,   and   drew   from   him   utterances 
like  the  following  : — 

The  bright  spots  in  darkest  London  are  the  children. 
Their  laughter  breaks  in  on  the  harsh  notes  of  the 
street  traffic  ;  their  freedom  lifts  for  a  moment  the 
clouds  of  care  from  burdened  brows.  Their  serious- 
ness in  play  often  opens  to  passers-by  visions  of  a  more 
satisfying  pursuit  than  that  of  money  or  pleasure. 
Children  are  still  the  images  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  they  are  still  apostles  of  truth. 

The  third  characteristic  is  something  more 
than  a  quality  of  mind,  for  his  faith  in  God 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  His  Will  was 
the  woof  and  warp  of  my  husband's  nature. 
It  was  this  which  both  goaded  him  and  res- 
trained him,  gave  him  the  hope  which  kept 
him  ever  young,  and  the  certainty  that  con- 
strained men  to  follow  where  he  led. 

As  he  says  in  his  Introduction  to  this  book, 
it  is  written  for  the  ordinary  man  of  goodwill, 
who,  though  ready  to  serve  his  fellows,  would 
probably  resent  being  expected  to  have  a 
religious  basis  for  his  action.  Thus  no  call  is 
made  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  reformer, 
but  it  was  Canon  Barnett's  faith  which  created 
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all  his  work,  and  united  in  him  both  destructive 
and  constructive  forces.  To  attain — no  !  even 
to  take  one  step  towards  a  higher  goal — he 
would  cheerfully  trample  on  his  own  work, 
and  sacrifice  that  of  others.  He  often  quoted 
the  "  How  Otherwise  ?  "  of  Robert  Browning's 
Ivan  Ivanovitch,  who  had  broken  the  law  against 
murder  in  order  to  establish  a  higher  standard 
for  human  conduct  than  even  the  preservation 
of  life. 

His  faith  in  God  was  perhaps  all  the  stronger 
because  he  cherished  it  silently,  and  retained 
in  all  his  dealings  with  others  a  modesty  about 
his  own  spiritual  condition  and  a  courtesy 
towards  theirs. 

That  he  would  have  retained  his  faith  had 
he  lived  through  all  the  welter  and  confusion 
of  the  last  five  years,  I  firmly  believe,  but 
it  would  have  taken  greater  wisdom  than  his 
to  have  known  when  to  call  good  evil,  or  evil 
good,  when  to  hate  evil  and  how  to  love  those 
who  delighted  in  its  creation  ;  but  he  would 
have  bidden  us  be  hopeful  in  spite  of  police 
strikes,  alien  bills,  rings,  trusts,  profiteering, 
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class  housing-legislation,  and  medical  provision 
for  the  necessity  of  vice.  And  he  would  have 
been  more  than  hopeful  over  some  of  the 
present-day  facts.  He  would  have  rejoiced  in 
some  of  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  late  terrible 
war ;  the  loosening  of  class-bonds,  the  appre- 
ciation of  war-comrades  for  each  other,  the 
freeing  of  women  from  sex-disabilities,  the 
higher  wages,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  disinherited,  the  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibilities by  the  industrial  classes,  the  thought- 
fulness  of  many  with  leisure  to  think,  the 
public  spirit  of  the  learned.  All  these  evidences 
of  national  progress  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
"  Thy  Kingdom  come  on  earth  "  would  have 
gladdened  my  husband's  heart ;  and  above 
them  all  he  would  have  thanked  God  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  a  great  tree  which  will 
scatter  seeds  and  have  many  off-shoots,  but 
whose  roots  will  need  to  be  watered  by  thought 
of  others'  needs,  and  strengthened  by  the 
might  of  meekness  and  the  sympathy  of  self- 
surrender. 
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NOTE    BY   THE   EDITOR 

THE    REV.    V.    A.    BOYLE,    M.A. 

WHEN  I  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Barnett  to 
edit  this  last  book  written  by  Canon 
S.  A.  Barnett,  I  felt  that  it  was  not  only  a 
pious  duty  but  a  welcome  privilege  to  comply 
with  the  request,  and  thus  once  again  after 
many  years,  to  work  for  my  old  friend  and 
chief.  All  who  loved  and  knew  him  will,  I 
am  sure,  value  this  little  volume.  But  for 
those  whose  minds  are  not  so  familiar  with 
his  thoughts,  it  seems  well  to  prefix  to  each 
chapter  a  brief  synopsis,  and  in  some  cases  to 
add  comments  as  well  as  extracts  from  his 
earlier  writings  when  they  elucidate  his  mes- 
sage, or  seem  to  complete  the  meaning.  The 
work  as  he  left  it  was  complete  in  outline, 
though  much  of  it  was  only  in  notes,  but  by 
the  aid  of  others  of  his  MSS.  and  from  long 
familiarity  with  his  methods  and  abbreviations 
it  has  been  possible  to  expand  these  notes 
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without,  I  hope,  losing  their  terseness  of  style 
and  illumination  of  suggestion. 

Since  he  wrote  the  volume  in  March  1913 
wonderful  changes  have  occurred  in  the  con- 
ditions affecting  industrial  life.  The  great  in- 
crease of  wages,  the  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
work,  the  new  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  are  revolutionizing 
the  distribution  of  national  wealth,  and  have 
already  made  many  of  the  allusions  and  statis- 
tics of  1913  inapplicable  to  present  conditions, 
but  they  have  been  retained  so  as  to  preserve 
the  pre-war  atmosphere.  Also  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  effects  continue  to  operate  long  after 
their  causes  have  disappeared,  and  some  of 
the  consequences  of  the  conditions  here  des- 
cribed will  be  felt  even  when  these  conditions 
have  been  altered.  Canon  Barnett  derived 
the  statistics  in  this  book,  which  he  meant  to 
call  The  Cheerful  Taxpayer,  chiefly  from  Mr. 
B.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza 
Money's  writings,  from  which  he  quotes  freely, 
being  evidently  deeply  impressed  by  the  way 
in  which  they  gave  statistical  form  to  his  own 
first-hand  experience. 

In  several  places  he  left  blanks,  so  that  the 
figures  might  be  filled  in  when  he  had  obtained 
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them  from  authoritative  sources.  These  I  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  from  the  statistics  of 
1913,  and  in  this  I  have  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Grundy  of  Barnett 
House,  Oxford,  to  whom  I  here  desire  to  express 
my  thanks.  He  is  only  responsible  for  the 
references  and  not  in  any  way  for  the  use  made 
of  them. 

The  interest  of  the  book,  slight  and  unpre- 
tentious as  it  is,  consists  in  the  evidence  of  an 
outstanding  combination  in  Canon  Barnett, 
namely,  the  union  of  strong,  practical  sense, 
based  on  a  long  experience  of  the  industrial 
and  submerged  classes,  with  a  passionate  faith 
in  the  spiritual  significance  of  life,  and  the 
importance  of  offering  only  the  best  to  the 
lowest  of  the  children  of  the  God  Whom  he 
worshipped. 

Among  the  best  gifts  in  his  opinion  was 
that  of  knowledge,  enabling  men  to  think. 
Indeed,  his  prayer  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  Give  me  understanding  and  I 
shall  keep  Thy  law ;  yea,  I  shall  keep  it  with 
my  whole  heart."  No  one  can  do  God's  will 
and  keep  His  law  unless  he  gets  an  under- 
standing of  facts  and  conditions,  and  so  all 
his  working  life,  Canon  Barnett  was  studying 
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the  problems  of  poverty.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  the  invaluable  help  of  that  wise  and 
enlightened  friend  of  the  poor,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  and  after  his  marriage,  of  the  brave  and 
truthful  mind  of  Mrs.  Barnett.  Their  first 
published  book  opens  with  an  article  on  "  The 
Poverty  of  the  Poor,"  in  which,  dwelling 
chiefly  on  physical  poverty,  Mrs.  Barnett  anti- 
cipates enquiries  which  are  now  considered 
essential,  by  giving  a  series  of  family  budgets 
or  rather  bills  of  fare  of  her  neighbours,  and 
contrasting  them  in  their  deficiencies  with  the 
official  dietary  of  the  Whitechapel  workhouse 
and  with  an  ideal  hygienic  minimum  dietary 
of  which  she  writes  : — 


How  drear  and  uninteresting  is  this  food  compared 
with  that  on  which  people  of  another  class  normally 
live  !  No  refreshing  cups  of  afternoon  tea  ;  no  pleasant 
fruit  to  give  interest  to  the  meal.  Nothing  but  dull 
keep-me-alive  sort  of  food  and  not  enough  of  that  to 
fulfil  all  nature's  requirements. 


In  the  article  "  Practicable  Socialism,"  which 
gives  its  title  to  that  book,  Canon  Barnett 
views  poverty  from  another  angle,  the  poverty 
of  life  which  besets  the  majority  of  the  people. 
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Speaking  first  of  the  labourers  earning  205. 
a  week,  he  says  : — 

They  have  few  thoughts  of  joy  and  little  hope  of  rest  ; 
.  .  .  their  lives  all  through  the  days  and  years  slope 
into  a  darkness  which  is  not  "  quieted  by  hope/'  Even 
if  wages  be  403.  a  week,  the  condition  is  still  one  to 
depress  those  who  on  Sunday  thank  God  for  their 
creation.  The  skilled  artisan  having  paid  rent  and 
club  money  and  provided  household  necessaries,  has 
no  margin  out  of  which  to  provide  for  pleasures,  for 
old  age,  or  even  for  the  best  medical  skill.  There  can 
be  for  him  no  quiet  hours  with  books  or  pictures,  while 
his  children  and  friends  make  music  for  his  solace. 
He  can  invite  no  friends  for  a  Christmas  dance  ;  he 
cannot  wander  in  the  thought  of  future,  of  pleasure, 
or  of  rest.  England  is  the  land  of  sad  monuments. 
The  saddest  monument  is,  perhaps,  "  the  respectable 
working  man  "  who  has  been  erected  in  honour  of 
Thrift.  His  brains,  which  might  have  shown  the 
world  how  to  save  men,  have  been  spent  in  saving 
pennies  ;  his  life,  which  might  have  been  happy  and 
full,  has  been  dulled  and  saddened  by  taking  "  thought 
for  the  morrow." 

It  is  worth  noting  Canon  Barnett's  steady 
development  from  the  individualism  of  his 
early  thought  to  the  position  taken  in  this 
little  book.  His  Nineteenth  Century  article, 
April  1883,  begins  with  an  anecdote  of  a  well- 
known  American  clergyman  who  said,  "  Ten 
years'  work  in  New  York  made  me  a  Christian 
Socialist."  "  This  remark,"  adds  Canon  Bar- 
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nett,  "  illustrates  my  experience."  He  goes 
on  to  show  the  very  limited  and  unsatisfactory 
results  achieved  by  individualism.  Faced  by 
a  situation  which  he  feels  ought  not  to  exist 
the  question  arises  "  Why  should  not  the 
State  provide  what  is  needed  ?  "  He  briefly 
mentions  the  favourite  Socialist  remedies  of 
State  workshops  and  land  nationalization  only 
to  sweep  them  away  as  at  that  time  impractic- 
able. He  then  reviews  existing  "  socialistic  " 
laws  and  suggests  possible  developments  of 
the  Poor  Law  and  of  the  Education  Acts- 
taking  the  form  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  Labour 
Colonies,  Adequate  Free  Medical  Relief,  a 
Complete  System  of  Free  Education,  Public 
Libraries,  Public  Baths,  Public  Gardens,  Healthy 
Homes,  Public  Playing-fields,  the  Church  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

But  all  this  will  cost  much  money  ;  the  rate- 
payers would  not  stand  it.  He  wrote  :— 

I  agree  that  the  present  ratepayers  could  not  pay 
heavier  rates.  There  must  be  other  means  of  raising 
the  money,  such  as  graduated  taxation,  a  new  assess- 
ment of  the  land  tax,  abolition  of  sinecures  and  waste 
in  every  public  office  and  (in  the  case  of  London) 
the  release  of  the  wealth  locked  up  in  the  endowed 
Charities.  .  .  .  When  it  is  clearly  seen  that  wealth  may 
provide  some  of  the  means  by  which  our  fellow  countr 
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men  may  be  saved  from  dreariness  and  sickness  if  not 
from  sin,  then  the  difficulty  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
money  may  be  raised  will  not  long  hinder  action.  .  .  . 
Here  are  men  and  women.  Are  they  what  they  might 
be  ?  Are  they  like  the  Son  of  Man  ?  How  can 
they  be  helped  to  reach  the  standard  of  their  manhood  ? 
That  is  the  question  of  the  day. 

In  later  writings  Canon  Barnett  expanded 
these  suggestions  as  they  were  tested  by  ex- 
periment. For  instance,  on  the  training  of  the 
unemployed  in  Labour  Colonies,  he  expended 
some  of  his  best  thought  and  effort.  He  lived 
to  see  adopted  many  of  the  measures  which 
were  only  suggestions  in  1883.  But  he  realized 
that  to  complete  the  Social  Reform  at  which 
he  aimed  there  must  be  a  very  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  profits  of  industry  from  the 
existing  system  by  which  one-third  of  the 
entire  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  enjoyed 
by  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  people.  This 
redistribution  he  demands  in  the  interest  of 
the  rich  themselves  as  well  as  of  the  poor. 
In  an  article  published  in  1911  he  writes  : — 


It  may  be  that  it  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner  nor  of  the  community  that  one  man  should 
possess  more  wealth  than  he  can  use  for  his  enjoyment, 
or  personally  direct  for  the  development  of  the  common 
happiness.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
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millionaires  points  to  something  wrong  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society  and  should  be  made  impossible 
or  illegal. 


Canon  Barnett's  deepest  interest  was  always 
in  religion,  and  his  final  indictment  of  poverty 
was  that  it  hindered  religion  : — 


It  seems  a  hard  thing,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  on  the 
line  of  truth,  to  say  that  the  dock  labourer  cannot 
live  the  life  of  Christ ;  he  may  by  loving  and  trusting, 
live  a  higher  life  than  that  lived  by  many  rich  men, 
but  he  cannot  live  the  highest  life  possible  to  men  of 
his  time.  To  live  the  life  of  Christ  is  to  make  manifest 
the  truth  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  God.  The 
labourer  who  knows  nothing  of  the  law  of  life  which 
has  been  revealed  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  who 
knows  nothing  which,  by  admiration,  can  lift  him  out 
of  himself,  cannot  live  the  highest  life  of  his  day,  as 
Christ  lived  the  highest  life  of  His  day. 


With  these  convictions  Canon  Barnett  felt 
bound  to  keep  bringing  the  facts  of  poverty 
before  the  public.  As  the  results  of  later 
investigations  became  available,  they  fully  con- 
firmed his  own  experience.  The  question  still 
remained  how  the  reforms  to  which  they  pointed 
were  to  be  attained.  On  this  point  he  himself 
saw  clearly,  and  never  doubted  that,  however 
powerful  might  be  considerations  of  public 
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spirit  and  of  compassion,  the  only  motive 
that  would  supply  sufficient  driving  force  to 
make  the  needed  efforts  and  effect  the  needed 
reforms,  was  a  religious  motive.  He  felt  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Minister  to  con- 
template the  problems  in  their  eternal  relation, 
to  learn  their  spiritual  implications  and  then, 
like  the  prophets  of  old,  to  preach  them  in 
their  religious  aspect.  He  appealed  therefore, 
to  the  rich  and  the  comfortable  classes  to 
share  their  good  things  with  the  poor,  and  to 
make  the  sacrifices  needed  to  abolish  the  shame 
and  peril  of  poverty,  not  only  from  policy  or 
from  pity  or  from  fear,  but  as  a  duty  required 
by  God. 

Thus  his  life  can  be  said  to  have  been 
spent  in  efforts  to  overcome  the  evil  of  social 
conditions  which  kept  back  the  poor  from 
worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
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little  book  is  not  written  for  experts, 
or  officials,  or  students,  or  visitors  among 
the  poor.  It  is  written  for  the  use  of  the 
thousands  of  busy  men  and  women  who  have 
little  time  for  the  study  of  problems  and  little 
money  to  give  away.  They  are  good  citizens, 
valuable  to  the  community  for  their  hard  and 
regular  service,  the  backbone  of  the  electorate, 
and  the  people  on  whom  the  nation  depends 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  call.  They  are  not 
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talkers,  but  they  have,  I  believe,  the  national 
sense,  and  would,  if  they  could  see  their  way, 
take  some  pains  to  secure  the  common  welfare. 
Poverty  affects  the  common  welfare  and  if  it 
is  not  wisely  dealt  with,  wealth  is  in  vain. 
The  aim  of  this  book,  therefore,  is  to  direct 
thought  to  the  subject,  so  that  without  ceasing 
to  be  busy,  the  readers,  by  their  talk,  their 
votes,  and  their  acts,  may  work  together  to 
decrease  poverty. 

I  have  set  myself  to  show  that  poverty  is 
the  great  fact  in  modern  society.  People 
impressed  by  the  pageant  of  wealth  at  the 
Coronation,  reading  the  figures  of  trade,  and 
seeing  the  riches  of  respectable  streets  may 
doubt  the  fact.  I  have  called  in  evidence 
the  reports  of  undoubted  witnesses  and  quoted 
statistics  which  cannot  lie.  I  have  then  gone 
on  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  which  in 
the  midst  of  such  wealth,  have  developed  such 
a  sore.  The  causes  are  many.  Some  of  the 
conditions  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
legislation  which  has  established  our  industrial 
system,  with  its  influential  propertied  and 
capitalist  classes ;  some  by  the  Poor  Law, 
which  has  developed  destructive  rather  than 
constructive  elements ;  others  by  the  drink 
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traffic,  which  has  endowed  a  trade  whose 
interest  it  is  to  make  a  profit  out  of  human 
weakness  ;  and  some  by  the  taxation  which 
has  limited  the  growth  of  trade.  Then  there 
are  the  causes  which  originate  in  character, 
which,  whether  over-sanguine,  self-indulgent, 
or  slothful,  or  whether  its  failure  be  due  to 
heredity  or  to  conditions,  makes  improvement 
very  hard.  And  lastly,  there  are  the  luxury 
and  the  charity  of  the  rich,  which  by  example 
and  by  act,  tend  to  put  the  poor  on  the  wrong 
road. 

When  I  have  thus  presented  poverty  to  my 
readers,  and  noted  its  effect  on  the  health  and 
morality  of  individuals,  and  on  the  policy  of 
the  nation,  I  go  on  to  try  to  show  what  may 
be  some  of  the  remedies.  They  must  be  as 
various  as  the  causes  are  various.  There  is 
no  one  nostrum,  and  all  of  us  have  to  beware 
of  anyone  who  by  any  one  way  promises  to 
destroy  poverty.  One  remedy  is  education, 
which  in  greater  quality  and  of  other  quality 
than  is  now  presented,  is  necessary,  if  the  con- 
stant dropping  from  the  labouring  class  to 
the  destitute  class  is  to  be  checked,  and  if  the 
poor  man's  children  are  to  have  the  skill,  the 
strength,  and  the  resources,  which  will  enable 
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them  to  rise  out  of  their  present  conditions, 
to  resist  the  temptations  which  war  against 
growth  and  to  take  their  part  in  making  good 
laws. 

Another  remedy  is  union.  And  in  the  light 
of  what  friendly  societies,  trades  unions  and 
co-operation  have  done  for  millions  of  working 
people,  I  try  to  show  how  by  the  use  of  such 
methods  of  union,  some  remedy  might  be  found 
for  poverty. 

There  is  also  a  call  for  more  legislation, 
even  though  some  of  the  laws  passed  in  other 
times  have  been  found  mischievous  and  need 
to  be  repealed.  Society,  as  it  becomes  more 
complex,  depends  more  and  more  on  law,  but 
the  laws  require  more  consideration  and  must 
be  continually  adjusted  to  needs.  The  laws 
which,  I  suggest,  might  be  helpful  to  remedy 
poverty  are  those  which  secure  healthy  houses, 
provide  extended  education  freely  given,  secure 
a  living  wage  for  workers,  and  open  fresh 
fields  of  beauty  and  non-material  luxuries  for 
common  use.  But  perhaps  the  most  eflective 
remedy  for  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  in  their  charity  and  their  religion, 
Charity  has  often  been  mischievous  and  people 
in  their  impatience  conceive  a  society  where 
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no  charity  will  be  necessary.  Charity  will 
always  be  necessary,  and  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so.  There 
will  always  be  misfortunes  which  upset  the 
best-laid  plans  and  which  call  on  human  sym- 
pathy. There  will  always  be  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness. There  will  always  be  sores  which  only 
human  hands  can  touch.  The  best  charity  is 
that  which  passes  between  person  and  person, 
and  charities  may  be  counted  useful  just  in 
so  far  as  they  involve  personal  thought  and 
personal  action.  The  bequest  which  leaves 
everything  to  Trustees,  the  endowed  charity 
which  has  lost  its  first  impulse,  are  the  least 
valuable.  But  where  a  living  thought  comes 
in,  be  it  in  a  gift  to  a  neighbour,  be  it  in  an 
agency  designed  to  meet  a  present  need  or  to 
co-operate  with  municipal  action,  these  are 
powers  raised  against  poverty.  Where  there 
is  no  living  thought,  the  charity  is  nothing 
worth.  It  soon  cumbers  the  ground  and  should 
be  allowed  to  die. 

The  chief  remedy  of  all  is,  I  believe,  a  sense 
of  God  which,  though  it  may  at  times  seem 
asleep,  is  the  greatest  force  the  world  has 
known.  Its  protest  has  always  been  raised 
against  poverty,  and  the  failure  of  religion  in 
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England  to  remove  the  scandals  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  suggests  the  need  of  revival. 
It  is  indeed  of  the  essence  of  religion  that  it 
should  need  revival.  The  thought  of  the  Most 
High  is  always  growing,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  forms  in  which  past  thought  has  clothed 
itself,  become  too  strait.  May  not  the  thought 
of  the  Most  High  for  this  generation  be  the 
Unity  of  Power  and  Love  ?  If  this  thought 
could  be  expressed,  if  it  could  take  form,  it 
would  be  a  force  compelling  people  to  regard 
poverty  in  a  new  light.  Men  would  be  bound 
to  consider  the  poor,  to  put  their  best  thought 
at  the  service  of  the  lowest,  to  work  towards 
a  community  of  friends,  and  to  pay  willingly 
the  taxes  which  a  thoughtful  love  designed  to 
remedy  poverty.  Religion  alone  can  supply 
the  force  to  set  working  social  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  the  sickness  of  Society. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE  FACT  OF  POVERTY 

Great  poverty  alongside  great  wealth — Tramps  and  deer 
parks — Bond  Street  and  Salvation  Army  shelters — 
Examples  of  poverty,  widows,  unskilled  labourers — The 
poor  not  good  witnesses — Philanthropists  and  writers 
too  sentimental  or  sensational — H.  W.  Nevinson  an 
exception — Autobiography  of  a  working  woman — 
Statistics  of  poverty  from  Riches  and  Poverty — The 
rich  a  small  minority — One-third  of  national  income 
enjoyed  by  one-thirtieth  of  population — Two-thirds  of 
accumulated  wealth  in  the  hands  of  one-seventieth — 
Poverty  the  lot  of  the  majority. 

T  T  7EALTH  and  poverty  equally  obtrude  their 
presence  in  modern  society.  Every  one 
sees  signs  of  wealth  labouring  to  boast  itself 
and  everyone  sees  also  signs  of  poverty  mocking 
human  dignity.  Our  own  experience,  as  well 
as  reports  and  statistical  tables  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  of  poverty,  and  that  great  poverty 
exists  alongside  great  wealth.  In  country  lanes 
outside  the  parks  where  the  deer  roam  to  give 
a  character  of  wildness  to  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  house,  and  past  which  thousand- 
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guinea  motor-cars  bear  men  and  women  ar 
children  on  some  errand  of  pleasure,  may 
met  tramps,  men,  women  and  children  ill-cla 
and  ill-fed.  Their  faces  are  often  set  in  dis- 
content, their  one  thought  seems  to  be  resent- 
ment, they  have  no  errand  either  of  pleasure 
or  business  and  they  have  no  hope  but  to  pass 
through  casual  wards  and  common  lodgings, 
out  of  the  toil  and  trouble  of  life.  Men  born 
to  work  and  enjoy  the  world,  live  idly  in  dirt 
and  squalor,  women  who  might  have  been 
home-makers  suckle  their  children  by  the  way- 
side, and  leave  their  education  to  the  "  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked."  These  poor  tramps 
are  blots  on  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  country 
lanes.1 

In  the  streets  too,  of  the  large  towns,  where 
shops  tempt  purchasers  to  give  £1,000  or  even 
£10,000  for  a  snuff  box  or  a  piece  of  china-ware 
or  a  picture  which  will  gain  for  its  possessor 
the  flattery  of  rich  men's  envy ;  where  other 
shops  offer  fruits  and  flowers,  forced  at  great 
cost  to  appear  out  of  their  seasons ;  where 

1  Number  of  tramps  and  vagrants  relieved  each  Friday 
night  from  April  1912  to  March  1913  average  8,945. 
Average  previous  year  10,312.  Maximum,  April  12  1912, 
12,878.  Minimum,  July  12,  6,343 — (42nd  Annual  Repor 
Local  Government  Board,  1912-13,  p.  ix). 
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fashion  entices  to  every  extravagance  in  dress, 
and  jewels  flash  their  value  into  the  eyes  of 
passers-by  ;  in  the  streets  of  the  same  towns 
human  beings  with  their  infinite  capacities 
gather,  content  to  wait,  while  the  rain  soaks 
and  the  sun  dries  their  rags  so  that  they  may 
get  leave  to  lie  on  a  stretched  sack  or  piece 
of  leather  and  be  fed  on  food  which  St.  Peter 
might  call  "  common  or  unclean/1  and  not  be 
rebuked.  In  the  shops  are  the  wonders  and 
beauties  created  by  the  thought  and  skill  of 
men  and  women,  in  the  Shelters  are  other 
men  and  women  in  whom  are  the  possibilities 
of  the  same  thought  and  skill. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  no  one  of  us  whose 
heart  has  not  been  wounded  by  the  appeal 
of  some  poor  destitute  person,  by  the  wistful 
eyes  of  some  starving  face,  by  the  cry  of  a 
child  whipped  by  the  rain  as  it  lies  uncared 
for  by  the  wayside  or  whimpering  from  hunger 
in  the  arms  of  its  wretched  mother.  And 
there  are  few,  I  suppose,  of  us  who  have  not 
met  with  cases  of  honest  poverty.  I  remember 
a  widow,  who,  with  her  three  children,  occupied 
one  small  room  in  Whitechapel.  She  was  a 
clever  needlewoman,  but  working  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  a  day  she  earned  less  than  203. 
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a  week.  Her  rent  was  35.  6d.  a  week  and  there 
were  four  mouths  to  feed  and  four  bodies  to 
be  clothed.  In  such  a  home  there  could  be 
no  holiday  pleasures,  no  surprises  for  the  taste, 
no  money  for  amusements,  no  reserve  for 
illness  or  slackness  of  trade.  The  woman  had, 
however,  strength  of  will  and  a  high  moral 
sense.  She  kept  her  room  and  her  children 
in  admirable  order,  so  that  although  they 
were  dwarfed  in  stature — adequate  food  and 
fresh  air  were  impossible — they  grew  up  to  be 
useful  men  and  women.  I  can  remember,  too, 
homes  of  labouring  men,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  steadiness  of  the  man  and  the  hard 
work  of  the  woman,  the  wages  could  not  pay 
the  rent  of  more  than  a  single  room,  and 
certainly  could  not  provide  for  the  seasonal 
out-of-work  times.  The  least  failing  of  health — 
one  morning's  indisposition  to  get  up  and  go 
to  work — the  loss  of  temper  under,  it  may  be, 
great  provocation,  either  of  which  is  a  very 
common  weakness  of  will — any  such  cause  is 
sufficient  to  bring  poverty  into  thousands  of 
homes  of  good  and  honest  working-people. 
Most  of  us,  when  we  think  of  the  people  we 
know — the  homes  of  the  boys  who  leave  our 
newspapers,  or  do  our  errands — the  homes 
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the  charwomen  who  go  in  and  out  of  our 
houses,  will  find  in  our  own  experience,  ample 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  poverty. 

The  poor  themselves  are  not  usually  good 
witnesses.  Their  misfortune  is  that  they  are 
dumb.  They  cannot  tell  what  they  endure, 
and  when  they  try  to  do  so  they  exaggerate, 
lay  stress  on  the  least  important  items  and 
dress  up  their  tale  too  theatrically.  They  too 
readily  follow  the  lead  of  philanthropists  and 
other  good  people  who  try  to  move  the  rich 
to  charity  by  tales  of  starvation,  destitution 
and  wretchedness.  The  tales  which  at  first 
produce  emotion,  at  last  harden  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers.  Few  writers  seem  able  to  give 
a  true  picture  of  poverty.  They  write  for 
the  most  part  more  with  the  object  of  in- 
fluencing their  readers  than  of  telling  the 
truth,  and  their  eyes  are  all  the  time  on  the 
effect  they  hope  to  produce.  They  exaggerate 
therefore  the  symptoms  likely  to  strike  an 
impatient  imagination,  they  pour  in  a  double 
portion  of  popular  sentiment  and  they  give 
readers  impressions  which  do  not  bear  the 
test  of  experience.  How  often  I  have  heard 
visitors,  who  had  come  to  Whitechapel, 
after  reading  some  tale  or  some  appeal, 
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complain   (C  Things   are    not    so    bad    as    w< 
expected/' 

The  philanthropists  and  the  pressmen,  filled 
with  the  desire  of  raising  sympathy,  have  not 
given  all  the  facts.  They  have  so  dwelt  on 
wretchedness,  that  any  home  which  does  not 
reach  the  lowest  standard  of  wretchedness  is 
not  regarded  as  poor ;  they  have  so  enforced 
the  need  of  food  that  the  visitor  to  East  London 
expects  to  see  only  starving  people  ;  they  have 
been  so  sentimental  in  their  description  of 
"  little  Nells  "  and  "  tiny  Tims/'  of  the  long- 
suffering  and  the  patience  of  the  poor,  that 
even  the  suggestion  of  selfishness  and  coarseness 
is  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  picture.  It  is 
a  curious  reflection  how,  after  thirty-three 
years  of  close  contact  with  our  East  London 
neighbours,  during  which  facts  concerning  their 
lives  sank  unconsciously  into  our  minds,  my 
wife  and  I  always  concur  in  finding  descriptions 
of  poverty  to  be  untrue  and  reports  of  the 
,  v  talk  of  the  poor  to  be  unnatural.  Mr.  Henry 
Nevinson  in  Neighbours  of  Ours,  and  The  Valley 
of  Tophet  is  indeed  an  exception,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  word  in  these  books  which  causes  a 
jar  to  memories  of  long  years  of  friendship 
with  the  poor.  Mr.  Nevinson  is  not  afraid  to 
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tell  how  poverty  in  the  clothes  of  respectability 
shows  itself  in  hard  selfishness,  how  coarse 
and  callous  the  poor  often  are  in  their  cruelty 
and  how  brutal  they  are  to  animals.  But  he 
always  lets  the  reader  see  "  glimpses  of  the 
eternal/'  as  a  reminder  that  unconsciously ! 
they  have  infinite  capacities  for  truth,  beauty 
and  goodness,  although  they  can  only  say 
they  want  food,  money  and  pleasure. 

In  the  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Woman, 
published  at  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Margaret  Macdonald,  we  have  a  rare  picture 
of  a  poverty  that  is  not  dressed  up  in  rags 
or  in  the  prettiness  of  pathos,  yet  lets  the 
deep  cry  of  humanity,  strained  and  straitened 
though  it  be  by  sordid  surroundings,  call  for 
understanding  sympathy.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  description  which  might  fit  many  a  home 
and  expresses  thoughts  which  are  dumb  in 
many  a  heart : — 


We  moved  to  the  town  of  an  old  married  couple's 
home,  into  a  little  room,  in  one  corner  of  which  was 
their  bed  and  in  another  my  mother's  and  mine.  I 
was  taken  into  a  workshop  where  I  learned  to  crochet 
shawls.  I  earned  from  fivepence  to  sixpence  a  day, 
working  diligently  for  twelve  hours.  If  I  took  home 
work  to  do  at  night  it  was  a  few  shillings  more  a  week. 
I  used  to  run  to  my  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  when 
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other  children  of  my  age  were  still  sleeping.  And 
they  were  going  to  bed  well-fed  and  cared-for  when 
I  was  hastening  home  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Whilst 
I  sat  bent  over  my  work,  making  one  row  of  stitches 
after  another,  they  played  or  went  to  walk  or  to  school. 
I  took  my  lot  then  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  only  one 
eager  desire  came  to  me  again  and  again — just  for 
once  to  have  my  sleep  out.  I  wanted  to  sleep  till  I 
woke  of  my  own  accord — that  seemed  to  me  a  most 
splendid  and  most  beautiful  thing.  If  I  had  some- 
times the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  sleep  on  it 
was  indeed  no  happiness,  for  want  of  work,  or  illness, 
was  the  reason  of  it.  How  often  on  cold  winter  days, 
when  my  fingers  were  so  stiff  in  the  evenings  that  I 
could  no  longer  move  my  needle,  I  went  to  bed  with 
the  consciousness  that  I  must  wake  up  all  the  earlier. 
Then  after  my  mother  had  awakened  me  she  gave 
me  a  chair  on  the  bed,  so  that  I  might  keep  my  feet 
warm,  and  I  crocheted  on  where  I  had  left  off  the 
previous  evening.  In  late  days  a  feeling  of  unmeasured 
bitterness  has  overwhelmed  me  because  I  knew  nothing 
of  childish  joys  and  happiness. 

Here,  too,  is  a  description  of  a  girl's  life  in 
a  factory  where  the  hands  were  well  paid, 
and  where  seekers  after  sensation,  nourished 
on  the  usual  tales  of  poverty  would  probably 
have  found  no  evidence  of  distress : — 


From  the  women  of  this  factory  one  can  judge  how 
sad  and  full  of  deprivation  is  the  lot  of  a  factory  worker. 
Here  were  the  best  recognized  conditions  of  work. 
In  none  of  the  neighbouring  factories  were  the  wages 
so  high — we  were  envied  everywhere.  Parents  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  get  their 
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daughters  of  fourteen  in  there  on  leaving  school.  Every- 
one strove  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  avoid  being 
dismissed.  Yes  ;  the  married  factory  girls  struggled 
to  introduce  their  husbands  (who  had  learned  a  trade 
for  years)  into  the  factory  as  assistants,  because  their 
position  was  then  safe.  And  even  here,  in  this  paradise, 
all  were  badly  nourished.  Those  who  stayed  at  the 
factory  for  the  dinner  hour  would  buy  themselves  for 
a  few  farthings  a  sausage  or  the  leavings  of  a  cheese 
shop.  Many  a  time  we  ate  only  bread  and  butter  and 
cheap  fruit.  Some  drank  a  glass  of  beer  and  sopped 
bread  in  it.  If  we  felt  a  loathing  for  the  food,  we 
fetched  a  meal  from  the  restaurant  for  i|d.,  either 
soup  or  vegetables.  It  was  seldom  well  prepared 
and  the  smell  of  the  fat  was  horrible.  We  often  felt 
such  disgust  for  it  that  we  threw  it  away,  and  preferred 
to  eat  dry  bread,  and  comfort  ourselves  by  thinking 
of  the  coffee  which  we  had  brought  for  the  afternoon. 


Poverty  is  a  fact,  and  its  extent  is  proved 
by  statistics.  Figures  themselves  sound  dull 
to  the  ears  of  most  people,  who,  unlike  the 
late  Lord  Goschen,  are  not  enthusiastic  for 
statistics,  but  figures,  to  those  who  themselves 
remember  the  case  of  one  poor  family,  and  reads 
its  record  written  on  their  hearts,  have  a 
startling  meaning.  If  the  burden  on  one  man's 
and  one  woman's  shoulder  seems  so  heavy, 
what  must  it  mean  to  the  nation  when  we 
realize  that  millions  in  this  wealthy  England 
have  such  burdens.  ...  If  303.  a  week  is  seen 
to  be  hardly  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
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a  family  so  that  all  its  members  may  hs 
food  enough,  what  must  it  mean  when  we 
learn  that  a  very  large  number  of  families  can 
look  for  no  more  than  eighteen  to  twenty 
shillings  a  week,  and  that  depending  on  the 
changes  of  weather,  health,  and  trade.  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money,  in  Riches  and  Poverty  (1910 
edition),  has  gathered  some  striking  figures. 
The  income  of  the  nation  in  1908  reached  the 
mighty  sum  of  £1,844,000,000  of  which 
£909,000,000  was  received  by  persons  with  an 
annual  income  over  £160,  £232,000,000  by 
persons  earning  small  incomes,  and  £703,000,000 
by  the  wage-earning  classes.  Of  this  mighty 
sum  he  finds  that  £909,000,000  are  taken  by 
five  and  a  half  million  people  and  £935,000,000 
by  thirty-nine  million  people.  That  is  to  say 
that  one-half  of  the  entire  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  enjoyed  by  about  12  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Further  examination  shows 
that  1,400,000  persons  with  incomes  over  £700 
a  year  receive  yearly  £634,000,000,  that  4,100,000 
persons  with  incomes  over  £160 — say  6os.  a 
week — and  under  £700  receive  £275,000,000, 
and  that  39,100,000  persons  with  incomes  of 
less  than  £160  receive  £935,000,000.  In  other 
words,  one-third  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  is  enjoyed  by  less  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  people,  and  one-half  by  about  12 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  44,500,000  receiving  every  year  an 
income  of  £1,800,000,000  there  are  39,000,000 
who  may  be  described  as  "  poor." 

Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  approaching  the  problem 
from  another  side,  finds  that  of  the  683,000 
persons  who  die  yearly,  654,603  may  be 
counted  as  poor  or  very  poor.  These  654,603 
left  £29,500,000,  while  the  28,397  who  may  be 
counted  as  rich  or  very  rich  left  £259,700,000, 
and  he  concludes,  after  estimating  the  national 
accumulation  at  £13,762,000,000,  with  the 
striking  words  : — 

It  is  literally  true  to  say  that  a  mere  handful  of 
people  owns  the  nation,  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
a  group  of  about  120,000  people  who  with  their  families 
form  about  one- seventieth  part  of  the  population  owns 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

These  figures  prepare  us  to  understand  how 
poverty  even  in  our  most  wealthy  country 
may  be  widely  extended.  Mr.  Chiozza  Money, 
in  subsequent  enquiries  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  position.  He,  for  example,  estimates  that 
a  household  of  five  persons  every  year  requires 
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£4  175.  7d.  for  cotton  materials.  The  estimate 
is  a  very  modest  one  but  it  represents  nearly 
2os.  per  head.  If,  however,  everyone  were 
able  to  make  this  demand,  our  cotton  trade 
would  need  to  produce  about  £45,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  goods  per  annum  for  home  consump- 
tion alone.  But  it  has  only  a  demand  for 
£20,000,000  worth,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  of  course  absorbed  by  the  comfortable  classes. 
There  is  therefore  a  fair  assumption  that 
millions  of  people  are  too  poor  to  provide 
themselves  with  necessary  cotton  materials. 
The  same  conclusion  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  whereas  a  family  of  five  persons 
requires  £11  175.  7d.  for  the  materials  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods  at  an  estimate  which  gives 
a  man  only  one  suit  a  year  and  an  overcoat 
once  in  two  years,  such  an  estimate  works 
out  at  475.  per  head  and  would  make  a  call 
for  about  £105,000,000  of  woollen  and  worsted 
goods  by  the  44,500,000  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  actual  call  is  for  £54,000,000 
of  such  goods,  that  is  to  say  about  255.  on  the 
average,  which  means  of  course  a  much  smaller 
sum  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  great 
number  of  Britons  are  too  poor  to  be  clothed 
with  fitting  protection  against  the  cold. 
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Mr.  Chiozza  Money  concludes  his  examination 
with  the  following  summary  as  to  poverty  : — 

We  see  that  more  bread  is  consumed  to-day  than  in 
1867,  but  remember  that  forty  persons  perish  from  ex- 
posure and  starvation  in  the  streets  of  London  year  by 
year.  We  see  that  the  death  rate  has  declined  from  20-8 
per  1000  to  15*2  per  1000  between  1867  and  1908,  but 
remember  that  in  the  latter  year  as  many  as  113,000 
children  perished  in  England  and  Wales  under  the 
age  of  twelve  months.  We  see  that  the  average  wage 
has  risen,  but  also  that  it  now  amounts  to  but  £46  153. 
per  annum  on  a  liberal  estimate.  We  see  that  prices 
have  fallen,  but  remember  that  in  1908  one  third  of 
our  population  in  spite  of  lower  prices  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  command  a  proper  supply  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  existence  no  matter  how  severe  their 
thrift. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  investigations  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  He  says  : — 

The  broad  fact  which  stands  out  of  these  figures 
is  that  when  2  is.  8d.  is  taken  as  the  sum  necessary 
so  that  an  average  family  may  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  12,000,000  people  must  give  up  in  despair, 
and  many  other  millions  depending  on  wages  of  303. 
or  even  403.  a  week,  live  anxious  days.  And  this 
despair  and  anxiety  is  not  as  to  life  in  all  its  multi- 
tudinous aspects  but  as  to  simple  physical  suffering.  .  .  . 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  physical  efficiency 
means.  A  family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for 
in  this  estimate  must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway 
fare  or  omnibus.  They  must  never  go  into  the  country 
unless  they  walk.  They  must  never  purchase  a  half- 
penny paper  or  spend  a  penny  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a 
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popular  concert.  They  must  write  no  letter  to  absent 
children.  They  must  never  contribute  anything  to 
their  Church  or  Chapel  or  give  any  help  to  a  neighbour 
which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot  save  nor  can 
they  join  a  sick  club  or  trades  union  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The  children 
must  have  no  pocket-money  for  dolls,  marbles  and 
sweets.  The  father  must  smoke  no  tobacco  and  must 
drink  no  beer.  The  mother  must  never  buy  any  pretty 
clothes  for  herself  or  for  her  children.  Should  a  child 
fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor  ;  should 
it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the  parish.  Finally,  the 
wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from  his  work  a 
single  day. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is 
missing,  and  it  ends  abruptly.  This  abruptness  does 
not,  however,  detract  from  the  vividness  of  its  picture, 
the  physical  and  spiritual  poverty  of  the  destitute 
and  the  mental  and  spiritual  poverty  even  of  those, 
who  are  far  from  destitute.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to 
convey  Canon  Barnett's  probable  thought  on  this 
subject  by  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of  his  dated 
March  1913  : — 

"It  is  not  the  will  of  the  Most  High  that  here  in 
England  there  should  be  a  class  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand English  history,  too  poor  to  live  out  all  its  days. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  danger  that  there  should  be  a  great 
body  of  English  people  careless  of  its  best  spiritual 
possessions  and  ready  to  barter  them  for  the  red  pottage 
of  materialism,  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  the  nation's 
history,  or  of  individually  looking  before  and  after,  dull 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  unable  to  enjoy  God.  It  is 
a  shame  and  a  danger  that  so  many  children  die,  so 
many  are  feeble  for  want  of  food,  that  so  many  men 
and  women  are  unemployed,  outcast,  neglected,  des- 
pised. '  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  Which  is 
in  Heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish/ 
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"  Christians  are  constrained  by  love  of  God's  love  and 
by  fear  of  His  judgments  to  serve  the  ignorant,  the 
sick,  the  destitute  and  the  unemployed.  Man's  strongest 
instrument  is  thought.  Applied  to  things  it  works 
miracles,  yet  people  do  not  apply  it  to  human  needs. 
It  is  only  by  thought  that  the  bars  will  be  lifted  so  that 
the  prisoners  of  poverty  and  ignorance  may  be  freed. 
Everyone  is  called  to  make  an  effort  to  think  about 
the  needs  of  God's  '  little  ones/  the  ignorant  and 
the  poor." 
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THE  PERIL  OF  POVERTY 


Poverty  not  recognized  as  a  national  peril  like  war  or  revo- 
lution— Modern  poverty  unlike  mediaeval,  the  enemy 
of  growth  of  body  and  mind — Poverty  of  the  English 
people  a  hindrance  of  such  growth — Examples — Effects 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  destitution,  physical  deterioration, 
weakness  of  government  class  antagonism  —  The 
nation  in  peril  because  of  poverty. 


T7ROM  the  perils  of  war,  of  revolution,  of 
-*•  social  storm,  the  nation  tries  to  protect 
itself  by  expenditure  of  money  and  service. 
War,  revolution  and  social  storm,  everyone 
recognizes  as  mighty  for  destruction,  but  poverty 
is  regarded  as  at  worst  a  blot  on  the  nation's 
prosperity,  a  call  on  the  charitable  for  sym- 
pathy, but  not  as  a  national  peril.  It  is  thought 
that  the  crowds  of  the  destitute,  the  march 
of  the  unemployed,  the  army  of  the  homeless 
and  unfed,  may  involve  trouble  and  expense, 
but  are  not  likely  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  nation.  Public  opinion  has  not  grasped 
the  fact  that  destitution  is  the  symptom  of  a 
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disease  which  may  be  more  fatal  to  the  nation 
than  war  or  revolution  or  social  storm,  and  that 
disease  is  the  poverty  which  holds  in  its  grasp 
the  great  body  of  the  working  class. 

Poverty  is  not,  as  the  survival  of  mediaeval 
teaching  seems  to  suggest,  a  source  of  blessing. 
Conditions  have  changed.  The  want  of  money 
did  not  hinder  St.  Francis  and  his  followers 
from  making  friends  with  the  flowers  and  the 
birds,  from  enjoying  natural  beauty,  and  from 
having  leisure  and  silence  ;  or,  in  the  society 
of  their  fellows,  of  learning  the  best  of  what 
men  knew.  Poverty  cut  them  off  from  the 
r<  deceitfulness  of  riches/'  but  was  not  so 
pressing  as  hourly  to  add  to  the  "  cares  of 
life."  The  poor  in  pocket  could  then  claim 
the  blessing  of  the  poor  in  spirit.  But  poverty 
to-day  has  far  different  effects.  If  it  is  still 
very  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  see  the  way  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  poor  man  to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  life. 
Poverty  in  fact,  is  the  enemy  of  growth,  both 
in  stature  and  in  wisdom,  in  knowledge  and 
in  grace.  Growth,  we  are  taught,  depends  on 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  absorb  nourish- 
ment from  environment.  The  body  cannot 
grow  in  health  and  strength  unless  it  can  take 
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in  freely  of  the  food,  air,  and  water  whict 
nature  provides,  and  the  mind  cannot  gro\ 
unless  it  can  feed  on  the  thoughts,  deeds  anc 
dreams  of  mankind.  Man  lives  by  food,  and 
also  by  admiration,  hope  and  love. 

Poverty  may  thus  be  defined  as  the  conditior 
when,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  income,  people 
are  unable  to  draw  from  nature  or  from  their 
fellow  men,  the  food  which  is  necessary  for 
their  bodies  and  minds.  The  poverty  of  St. 
Francis,  the  poverty  which  is  voluntarily  borne 
by  the  enthusiastic  and  the  cultured  is  not  of 
this  character,  but  the  poverty  of  the  great 
mass  of  English  working  people  is  of  this 
character.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  put  the  fact  strongly,  are  not  in 
receipt  of  an  income  which  is  sufficient  for 
them  to  reach  man's  stature  in  strength  and 
wisdom.1 

1  Although  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  others  have  calculated 
that  eight  millions  of  people  were  earning  less  than  £i  a 
week,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  exact  figures 
of  the  number  of  families  receiving  only  i8s.  to  aos.  Messrs. 
Bowley  and  Burnett  Hurst  (Livelihood  and  Poverty,  1915) 
give  statistics  of  wages  in  Northampton,  Stanley,  Warrington 
and  Reading.  They  take  the  Rowntree  standard,  whic" 
is  higher  than  i8s.  to  203.,  and  show  that 

In  Reading  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  population, 

„  Northampton  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  population, 

„  York  15  J  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  below  the  Rowntree  standard. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  country  produce 
every  year  commodities  and  services  which 
are  priced  at  a  total,  in  round  figures,  of 
£2,000,000,000  (two  thousand  million  pounds), 
including  the  income  derived  from  investments 
in  other  countries.  One-half  of  the  aggregate 
of  commodities  and  services  is  taken  by  one- 
ninth  of  the  community  or  4,500,000  people  who 
are  liable  to  pay  the  income  tax,  comprising 
therefore,  all  who  have  as  much  as  £160  a  year 
income.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  remaining 
half,  say  £300,000,000  (three  hundred  million 
sterling),  falls  to  the  share  of  that  nouvelle 
couche  sociale,  the  black-coated  proletariat  of 
clerks  and  teachers  and  minor  officials,  with 
the  smallest  shopkeepers  and  traders — the  two- 
ninths  of  the  population,  or  9,000,000,  who  are 
not  manual  working  wage-earners.  This  leaves 
about  £700,000,000  (seven  hundred  million 
pounds)  for  the  manual  workers  who  make  up 
six-ninths  of  the  population  27,000,000,  which, 
for  the  adult  male  operative,  works  out  at  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  something  like  twenty- 
five  shillings,  on  which  to  maintain  his  family, 
and  that  only  when  he  is  in  constant  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  Committee  of  1890  :  "  Countless 
and  women  live  on  earnings  barely  sufficient 
to  sustain  existence  ;  the  hours  of  labour  are 
such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods 
of  almost  ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  unlovely 
to  the  last  degree  ;  while  sanitary  conditions 
are  both  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  dangerous  to  the  public." 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  may  not  constitute 
evidence  as  to  the  exact  income  of  a  definite 
number  of  persons,  but  they  afford  the  strongest 
presumption  that  the  great  mass  of  working 
people  depend  on  an  uncertain  wage,  or  less 
than  £2  a  week.  "  Two  pounds  a  week " 
public  opinion  regards  as  highly  satisfactory, 
and  pluming  itself  on  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
highly  respectable  working  class,  passes  on. 
But  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  illustrated  per- 
haps by  the  memory  of  some  workers'  homes, 
will  convince  anyone  that  the  average  worker 
can  hardly  by  his  skill  and  industry  and  self- 
denial  secure  enough  food,  air,  and  water  for 
a  family  of  four  persons.  Air  is  dear  if  it  has 
to  be  found  outside  city  streets  and  changed 
by  country  holidays.  Water  is  dear,  when 
air  is  dirty — making  necessary  frequent  bath- 
ings and  frequent  washings  of  clothes  and 
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furniture.  The  means  of  growth  in  health 
are  rarely  to  be  found  in  working  class  homes. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  means  of  growth 
in  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  joy  ?  Can 
children  whose  childhood  has  been  oppressed 
by  work  and  want,  and  who  have  left  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  be  expected 
to  become  men  and  women  capable  of  clear 
thinking  ?  Can  working  people  be  expected 
to  use  their  little  leisure  in  the  strenuous 
occupation  of  cultivating  their  intellects  or  in 
exercising  their  imaginations  ?  Can  they  be 
expected  to  become  good  citizens,  proud  of 
their  country  when  they  know  nothing  of  its 
history  or  of  its  literature  ?  Can  they  be  expected 
to  be  capable  of  choosing  good  and  rejecting 
evil  policy  when  they  have  never  learnt  to  see 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  ? 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  suffers  from 
poverty,  but  one  and  only  one  of  its  effects 
is  the  prevalent  destitution  of  the  lowest 
stratum.  Day  by  day  on  account  of  ill  health, 
of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  of  some  failure  in 
character,  men  lose  their  regular  employment, 
and  drop  into  the  ranks  of  the  casual  labourer. 
From  time  to  time  the  public  mind,  affected 
by  the  sight  of  misery,  suggests  gigantic  efforts 
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at  relief,  but  all  such  efforts  fail  and  the  rank: 
of  the  destitute  are  constantly  recruited.  The 
men  who  have  lost  their  places,  the  boys  who 
were  put  to  blind  alley  employments  and  who, 
for  want  of  training,  had  no  resource  and  no 
character,  make  up  the  destitute.  If  it  were 
possible  to  remove  them  to-day,  there  would 
be  a  further  supply  to-morrow.  Destitution  is 
an  effect  of  poverty,  and  so  long  as  poverty 
exists  will  defy  relief.  The  presence  of  destitu- 
tion greatly  embitters  class  relations  as  it  stirs 
among  the  rich  excited  spasms  of  charity, 
disturbs  working  people  with  the  fear  of  what 
may  befall  themselves,  and  rouses  passion  by 
its  contrast  with  luxury. 

Another  of  the  effects  of  poverty  is  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  people  on  whom 
the  nation  depends  for  its  defence  in  war  and 
its  success  in  trade.  Only  one  in  three  men, 
offering  themselves  as  recruits  for  the  army 
during  the  Boer  War  were  able  to  pass  even 
the  very  low  standard  of  physical  efficiency 
then  required. 

A  further  consequence  of  poverty,  even  on 
those  who  are  far  from  physical  destitution, 
is  the  weakness  of  government.  Complaints 
are  common  as  to  the  neglect  of  Parliament 
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of  vital  issues,  as  to  laxity  in  administration. 
Governments  are  what  the  people  deserve. 
People  are  ignorant  as  we  see  from  the  litera- 
ture they  read  and  the  amusements  they 
pursue  ;  they  are  indifferent  to  the  influences 
which  mould  their  own  lives,  as  we  see  by  the 
choice  of  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  candi- 
dates. People  get  what  they  deserve,  and 
they  only  deserve  what  is  second  best,  because 
by  want  of  education  they  are  unfit  to  recognize 
what  is  the  best,  and  to  demand  it.  Govern- 
ment, as  it  becomes  more  and  more  controlled 
by  the  people  as  they  are  now,  must  be  less 
and  less  capable  of  guiding  the  nation,  and 
consequently  the  policy  on  all  national  or 
international  issues  will  tend  to  become  unstable. 
Poverty  is  thus  a  peril  behind  other  perils. 
If  we  are  anxious  lest  in  rivalry  of  war  or 
trade  we  be  beaten,  the  anxiety  is  deepened 
by  the  knowledge  that  our  people  are  physically 
unfit  for  a  long  strain,  and  they  are  ..unfit 
because  of  poverty.  Are  we  anxious  lest  in 
times  of  trial  our  Government  may  act  foolishly 
and  unworthily  ?  The  anxiety  is  deepened  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Government  is  elected 
by  people  who  are  ignorant  and  foolish.  They 
are  ignorant  because  of  poverty.  Are  we 
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anxious  lest  a  growing  class  antagonism,  a 
want  of  national  ideals,  an  absence  of  love 
of  the  country  may  overturn  our  heritage  of 
greatness  ?  The  anxiety  is  deepened  by  the 
knowledge  that  poverty  justifies  discontent. 
The  peril  of  poverty  calls  for  national  action, 
because  the  nation,  its  wealth,  the  comfort  of 
its  many  homes,  its  proud  consciousness  of 
power,  its  very  existence  is  in  peril  because 
of  poverty. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  statement  "  the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you/'  torn  from  its  context  has  often 
been  accepted  as  if  it  were  the  promulgation  of  a  law  of 
God.  It  is  characteristic  of  Canon  Barnett's  bravery 
to  reject  the  popular  interpretation  and  to  face  the  fact 
of  poverty  not  as  an  eternal  condition  of  things,  not 
to  suggest  palliatives,  comforts  and  alleviations  for 
those  who  suffer  from  it,  but  to  see  whether  poverty 
cannot  be  abolished.  He  draws  an  interesting  dis- 
tinction between  voluntary  and  compulsory  poverty. 
Voluntary  poverty  might  feed  the  human  spirit.  Com- 
pulsory poverty  starves  that  spirit.  Again  he  draws 
carefully,  as  he  does  in  all  his  writings,  the  distinction 
between  the  poor  and  the  destitute.  It  is  one  which 
all  who  study  this  book  or  who  study  social  problems 
must  bear  in  mind. 


CHAPTER    IV 
THE  FAILURE   OF  CHARITY 


The  charity  of  the  heart  and  the  charity  of  almsgiving — 
Doles — Societies — Institutions — Charity  no  remedy  for 
poverty — Bad  effect  of  charity  on  poor,  self-help 
weakened,  ill-will  increased — On  rich,  self-complacency 
promoted,  justice  obscured,  philanthropy  a  hobby, 
the  poor  as  pets — Attempted  reforms,  but  continued 
failure — The  future  of  charity,  as  a  pioneer,  as  co- 
operating with  official  action,  as  supplying  the  human 
touch. 


"  /CHARITY  never  faileth."  This  is  true  of 
^^  the  quality  of  the  heart  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  not  of  the  charity  whose  organiza- 
tion is  the  puzzle  of  philanthropists.  The 
charity  which,  if  it  lived  in  the  heart  of  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  would  have 
long  ago  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in 
England,  never  fails  and  never  ceases.  But 
charity  which  is  measured  by  giving,  though 
it  gives  all  its  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  its 
body  to  be  burned,  does  fail  and  has  failed 
to  heal  the  disease  of  poverty. 
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Charity  takes  a  multitude  of  forms.  There 
is  the  erratic  uncontrolled  giving  of  individuals 
touched  by  the  sight  of  pain  or  sorrow.  Then 
there  is  the  organized  giving  of  Societies  directed 
by  the  experience  of  officials.  There  are  In- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  every  sort  of  distress, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  schools  and  refuges. 
Charity,  either  directed  by  the  State  or  by 
voluntary  organization,  is  ready  to  help  at 
the  birth  of  a  child  with  gifts  of  comforts  and 
of  necessaries,  it  offers  to  feed  and  clothe  him 
during  school  days,  it  provides  for  his  holidays 
in  the  country,  and  his  welfare  in  sickness,  it 
apprentices  him  to  a  trade,  looks  after  him  when 
he  comes  to  manhood  in  time  of  distress,  opens 
clubs  for  his  recreation,  and  last  of  all,  is  ready 
to  bury  his  body  without  charge.  The  endowed 
and  unendowed  charities  of  England  represent 
an  income  of  millions  of  pounds  and  the 
Charities'  Register  of  London,  which  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  relief  or  the 
gifts  of  individuals  by  themselves  or  through 
the  clergy,  is  a  thick  octavo  volume,  and  tells 
of  the  expenditure  of  £8,000,000  (eight  million 
pounds)  annually  on  the  poor  of  London. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  expenditure, 
poverty  is  hardly  touched.  It  may  be  that 
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by  its  means  some  of  the  poor  are  kept  from 
actual  starvation,  but  it  rarely  helps  to  put 
people  into  a  position  where  they  may  by 
themselves  grow  in  strength  and  knowledge. 
Charity  fails  to  check  the  fresh  inroads  of 
poverty  or  to  diminish  its  peril.  Charity  in- 
deed is  often  indicted  as  mischievous  rather 
than  helpful,  and  economists  complain  that 
by  its  interference  wages  are  kept  down  and 
rates  raised. 

Those  of  us  who  are  able  to  see  the  poor 
with  the  intimacy  of  friendship  are  often 
conscious  that  charity  creates  an  atmosphere 
which  weakens  effort  and  breeds  ill-will.  This 
has  been  the  experience  after  Mansion  House 
or  Press  Funds.  Poor  people  then  leave  off 
looking  for  work  and  look  for  doles.  They 
resent  enquiry  and  resist  it  by  means  of  de- 
ception, and  become  bitter,  because  they  are 
not  satisfied.  The  almsgivers  are  inclined  to 
be  patronizing  as  they  judge  desert  and  accept 
thanks.  The  rich  are  led  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  sensational  tales.  In  East  London 
my  wife  and  I  were  among  those  who  learnt 
to  dread  measures  of  relief  even  more  than 
distress  itself.  The  final  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious  indictment  against  charity  is  made  by 
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working-class  leaders  who  charge  it  with  res- 
traint of  justice,  since  it  is  often  a  ransom 
or  a  means  by  which  conscience  and  vengeance 
are  drugged,  or  else  an  occupation  by  which 
good  people  satisfy  likings  for  interference, 
and  keep  the  poor  as  they  keep  pets.  Such 
charity,  according  to  these  critics,  is  an  offence 
against  manhood,  and  militates  against  moral 
and  social  progress. 

The  mischief  has  been  recognized  and  great 
efforts  have  been  made  at  organizing  and 
regularizing  the  gifts  of  the  kindly.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  other  distributing 
centres  have  tried  to  make  charity  more 
efficient.  They  have  done  a  little  to  restrain 
self -relief  for  sake  of  others'  relief,  and  they 
have  done  much  to  increase  co-operation.  Their 
main  use,  however,  has  been  in  forcing  public 
opinion  to  consider  poverty  and  to  bring  to 
bear  on  its  care  the  resources  of  knowledge. 

But  charity,  -when  it  is  organized  and  regu- 
larized, loses  the  spontaneity  and  personal 
touch  which  tends  to  keep  wholesome  even 
unwise  action,  and  it  has  not  the  stiffness  and 
stability,  which  makes  official  action  "  rely-on- 
able."  The  best  Charity  Organization  Com- 
mittee, even  the  ideal  distributing  centre,  must 
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depend  on  the  wayward  interest  of  subscribers 
or  the  fitful  attendance  of  members.  It  will 
be  representative,  if  one  may  so  put  it,  of 
the  goodwill  rather  than  of  the  justice  of  the 
community,  it  will  aim  to  do  kindly  rather 
than  to  do  justly.  Charity,  when  it  is  best, 
is  most  like  an  official  body,  independent  of 
the  support  of  any  one  class,  and  independent 
of  the  wayward  attendance  of  any  set  of  people. 

The  official  body  may  not  have  the  same 
spontaneity  or  command  such  personal  service, 
but  it  is  more  possible  to  add  the  grace  of 
charity  to  an  official  body  than  the  strength 
of  officialism  to  a  voluntary  body.  The  broad 
fact  which  stands  out  from  the  consideration 
of  the  vast  amount  of  money  given  in  charity, 
and  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  spent  on  its 
organization  is  the  failure  to  touch  the  poverty 
of  the  mass  which  is  the  peril  of  the  present 
time. 

Charity,  when  it  is  personal,  when  it  passes 
as  a  gift  from  man  to  man,  representing  a 
friendship  greater  than  the  gift,  and  the  thought 
which  intimate  friendship  dictates,  has  a  value 
which  is  immeasurable.  Such  are  gifts  between 
employer  and  employed,  between  a  teacher 
and  a  student.  As  a  principle,  it  is  submitted, 
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healthy   gifts   should   be   those   which   seek   tc 
provide  luxuries  rather  than  necessaries. 

Charity  is  also  good,  when  as  a  pioneer 
discovers  new  ways  of  adding  to  the  poor 
the  means  of  livelihood  or  of  life,  provided 
always  its  aim  be  its  own  ultimate  extinction. 
In  the  past  charity  showed  the  way  in  the 
provision  of  education,  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  care  of  the  sick  ;  more  recently  it  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  boarding  out  destitute 
children,  in  providing  country  holidays  for 
town  children,  in  protecting  motherhood,  in 
pensioning  old  age,  in  giving  social  pleasure, 
and  in  many  other  ways  too  numerous  to 
specify.  Charity,  lastly,  has  a  certain  place 
in  co-operation  with  official  action.  This  in- 
volves self-subjection  to  rigid  authority  and 
recognition  of  elected  representatives,  a  sacrifice 
harder  than  any  voluntary  giving. 

Charity  has  its  place,  a  subordinate  place, 
but  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  poverty  it  has 
failed,  or  in  spite  of  its  vast  resources  the 
nation  would  not  still  be  faced  by  such  a  mass 
of  poverty  without  the  means  of  maintaining 
health  or  obtaining  knowledge. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Canon  Barnett's  work  in  relation 
to  charity  is  so  well  known  that  it  makes  this  chapter 
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of  special  value  to  all  who  are  thinking  on  the  subject. 
With  the  knowledge  gained  by  his  long  experience, 
the  recognition  of  failure  gives  a  touch  of  tragedy  and 
pathos,  but  it  helps  to  clear  the  mind.  The  result 
of  this  experience  gave  him  a  strong  bias  towards 
officially  organized  charity,  administered  by  voluntary 
and  friendly  hands,  as  combining  the  permanency  of 
the  municipality  or  the  state  with  the  originality  of 
individual  care.  He  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
public  purse,  for  with  its  help  what  was  best  could  be 
done,  without  the  injurious  acceptance  of  a  second-best 
standard  from  want  of  money.  Moreover,  it  prevents 
the  evil  of  sensational  appeals  with  their  degrading 
advertisement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTER    V 
THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LAW 


Increase  of  income  the  true  remedy  for  poverty — Redis- 
tribution of  national  income  necessary — Objection  to 
one  suggested  remedy,  Tariff  Reform — Is  private 
property  sacred  ? — What  law  has  made  law  can  modify 
— Objection  to  another  suggested  remedy,  Socialism — 
What  law  has  already  done — Old  age  pensions — National 
health  insurance — Two  directions  where  law  might  act 
at  once — Public  health  and  education. 


TN  the  previous  chapters  I  have  tried  to 
•*•  show  that  poverty  is  a  peril,  because 
the  majority  of  the  English  people,  for  want 
of  sufficient  means,  have  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  knowledge  to  serve  the  nation.  There 
is  only  one  remedy  for  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  and  that  is  increase  of  their  means,  and 
this  increase  must  be  at  the  cost  of  richer  classes. 
The  distribution  of  income  which  leaves  some 
too  rich  and  many  too  poor  has  to  be  changed. 
The  rich  must  surrender  some  of  their  many 
possessions.  This  is  a  hard  saying  and  is 
strenuously  resisted.  Tariff  Reformers  promise 
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that  by  the  adoption  of  their  methods  the 
national  income  will  be  increased  and  wages 
raised.  The  promise  has  no  sure  foundation 
either  in  theory  or  experience,  and  the  method 
seems  one  whose  main  advantage  consists  in 
a  neighbour's  loss.  Making  the  foreigner  pay 
does  not  commend  itself  to  a  generous  mind. 
But  suppose  Tariff  Reformers  to  be  justified 
and  their  methods  to  result  in  an  increase  of 
the  national  income,  what  reason  is  there  for 
for  thinking  that  its  distribution  will  not  follow 
the  present  lines  ?  The  national  income  has 
increased  by  immense  strides  ;  the  wealth  of 
the  rich  has  grown,  but  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
remains.  Charity  by  which  some  of  the  rich 
have  transferred  vast  sums  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  failed. 
The  sums,  large  as  they  are,  cannot  meet  the 
needs,  and  the  irregular  methods  have  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The  question  remains  :  What  can  law  do  to 
secure  to  the  poor  a  larger  share  of  the  use  of 
the  nation's  wealth  ?  There  is  no  natural  law 
by  which  a  few  people  should  have  the  right 
to  accumulate  property,  and  largely  to  control 
its  distribution.  The  possession  of  property 
and  the  power  to  direct  its  disposition  after 
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death,  have  been  rendered  possible  by  laws 
which  men  have  made  for  themselves.  The 
law  by  which  private  property  is  held  sacred 
has  obvious  advantages.  It  has  given  strength 
and  individuality  to  character,  it  has  provoked 
energy  and  initiative,  and  it  has  induced  a 
sense  of  self-respect.  But  in  making  property 
sacred,  law  has  not  said  its  last  word,  and  it 
is  now  bound  to  shape  what  it  has  made  to 
suit  new  needs  and  new  conditions.  New 
needs,  new  conditions,  and  the  imminent  perils 
born  of  poverty,  demand  that  more  of  the 
national  income  should  go  to  the  service  of 
the  working  people.  The  question  is,  What 
can  law  do  ? 

The  failure  of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  pro- 
claimed from  the  housetops.  Nearly  fourteen 
millions  of  pounds  are  expended  yearly,1  and 
yet,  while  one  and  a  half  million  persons  or 

1  Poor  Law  expenditure  (exclusive  of  loans) — 
Indoor  paupers  (a)  in  Poor  Law  Institutions    . .       £7,982,481 
(b)  in  other  (i.e.,  non-Poor  Law) 
Institutions,  not  being  In- 
stitutions for  lunatics     . .  826,480 
Pauper  lunatics    (principally    maintenance    of 

lunatics  in  asylums)  . .         . .         . .         . .        2,642,005 

Out-door  paupers 3><M5»035 


£13,996,001 

Local  Government  Board  Journal,  1912-13,  p.  xxiii. 
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forty-seven  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation are  paupers,  the  people  cannot  be  said 
to  be  lifted  above  pauperism  and  its  evils. 
Indeed  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  has  done 
much  to  destroy  the  independence  and  the 
self-respect,  which  the  law  of  property  had 
developed,  in  the  national  character.  It  has 
induced  a  cringing  spirit,  it  has  reared  children 
without  a  sense  of  family  membership.  It 
has  brought  into  existence  a  dependent  popu- 
lation, and  one  that  resents  its  dependence. 
Socialists  are  ready  with  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  law  can  do.  They  would 
make  a  new  basis  for  society,  and  in  the  process 
would  doubtless  upset  some  abuses,  but  their 
schemes  need  much  elaboration  before  they 
can  command  confidence. 

The  question  is  whether  law  without  the 
doubtful  help  of  Tariff  Reform  or  of  Socialism, 
could  secure  for  the  people  the  means  of  neces- 
sary health  and  necessary  knowledge,  whether 
in  a  word  it  could  diminish  the  peril  of  poverty. 
Law  has  done  something.  It  ha?  provided 
pensions  for  nearly  a  million l  persons  over 

1  Total  number  of  pensioners  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Friday,  January  28  1913,  967,921.  VaJue  in  terms  per 
annum,  £12,315,061  43.  (Hoare,  Old  Age  Pensions,  p.  167). 
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seventy  years  of  age  by  which  means  the  bur- 
den of  poverty  is  lifted  from  their  shoulders. 
It  has,  by  the  means  of  Trade  Boards,  secured 
a  minimum  wage  for  the  members  of  many 
trades,  a  wage  often  indeed  insufficient  for 
human  needs,  but  bringing  to  the  poor 
annually  a  larger  proportion  of  the  national 
income. 

Lastly,  it  has  through  national  health  in- 
surance, assisted  the  workers  in  times  of  illness 
and  unemployment  and  it  is  estimated  that 
something  like  £15,000,000  or  £16,000,000 
(fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of  pounds)  will 
this  year  go  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
(see  p.  70).  These  are  vast  sums  it  will  be 
said,  but  they  represent  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  what  is  necessary,  if  for  the  peril  of 
poverty  is  to  be  substituted  the  security  of  a 
prosperous  people.  The  amount  spent  in  pen- 
sions will  have  to  be  increased,  the  Insurance 
Act  will  have  to  be  extended,  and  wages  forced 
to  a  higher  level.  And  when  the  higher  wages 
make  it  impossible  to  employ  remuneratively 
the  ill-grown,  ill-educated,  and  ill-equipped 
workpeople  who  have  been  reared  under  the 
present  conditions,  then  industrial  colonies 
will  have  to  be  established,  where,  at  the 
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national  cost,  people  may  receive  training,  or 
be  kept  under  interesting  and  self-respecting 
conditions  until  their  death. 

The  discussion  of  what  law  might  do  would 
lead  too  far  and  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book. 
I  would  therefore  restrict  myself  to  considering 
what  the  law  might  do  to  secure  for  the  people 
means  of  health  and  means  of  knowledge,  the 
want  of  which  constitutes  the  peril  of  poverty. 
Law  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  poor  richer, 
but  if  poverty  be  the  condition  where  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  income,  people  are  unable  to 
draw  from  nature  or  from  their  fellow-men  the 
food  necessary  for  their  bodies  and  minds, 
then  law  may  enable  them  to  come  into  fruitful 
contact  both  with  nature  and  with  humanity. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — It  is  of  interest  to  note  what  Canon 
Barnett  demanded  in  the  spring  of  1913,  has  been 
granted  in  the  autumn  of  1919 — the  increase  of  old 
age  pensions,  extension  of  the  Insurance  Act,  and  the 
forcing  of  wages  to  a  higher  level. 
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CHAPTER    VI 
LAW  AND   HEALTH 

Good  health  a  remedy  of  poverty — Poverty  and  disease — 
Cleanliness  and  health — "  Hot  water,  cold  water  " — 
Cleanliness  difficult  and  expensive — What  law  has  done, 
pure  water,  smoke  prevention,  air  space,  sanitation — 
What  law  could  do,  easy  cleanliness,  feeding  of  children, 
medical  care,  sanatoria,  convalescent  homes,  more 
money  for  health — Wealth  wasted  on  non-essentials 
made  available  to  combat  ill-health. 

T  TNCERTAIN  health  and  disease  are  perse- 
^  cutors  of  the  working  classes  and  pursue 
them  with  relentless  pertinacity  from  childhood 
to  the  grave.  In  some  towns  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  babies  born  die  before  the  age  of  one 
year,  leaving  many  more  weakened  before 
they  reach  the  prime  of  life.  Their  perse- 
cutors lie  waiting  for  them  in  the  dirty  corners 
of  the  streets,  in  their  trades,  and  in  their 
crowded  houses.  They  make  it  hard  for  the 
housewives  to  drag  their  limbs  about  the 
homes,  and  send  the  men  to  get  fictitious 
strength  in  the  public-house,  or  to  seek  relief 
in  drugs.  Uncertain  health  accounts  for  many 
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a  lazy  day,  for  many  a  burst  of  temper,  for 
much  unemployment,  and  both  it  and  disease 
are  to  a  large  extent  due  to  poverty.  The 
richer  districts,  as  statistics  show,  escape  the 
clutches  of  certain  disorders.  Poverty  cannot 
protect  itself  by  cleanliness,  and  health  is 
more  and  more  recognized  as  depending  on 
cleanliness. 

Dr.  Long  Fox  used  to  say  that  after  long 
experience  it  was  his  conviction  that  the  best 
medicine  was  pure  water — "  Hot  water,  cold 
water ;  water  inside,  water  outside  ;  water  is 
the  one  innocuous  remedy/'  The  acceptance 
of  his  experience  would  enable  it  to  be  said 
that  clean  air,  and  clean  water,  clean  homes 
and  clean  bodies  could  protect  working  people 
from  many  diseases  now  prevalent,  and  be  the 
best  assistance  in  their  recovering  from  accident 
or  illness. 

The  law  has  in  these  latter  days  done  some- 
thing to  cleanse  the  air  of  smoke  and  flies  and 
germs.  But  much  which  could  be  done  remains 
undone.  There  are  houses  in  towns  in  which 
plants  will  not  grow,  living  rooms  where  the 
sunshine  does  not  enter,  and  streets  near 
factories  where  the  air  is  laden  with  offensive 
smells.  There  are  overcrowded  cottages  where 
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the  sleepers'  lungs  are  choked  with  foul  air ; 
and  industrial  villages  where  houses,  crowded 
and  gardenless,  are  huddled  together  between 
dusty  roads  and  heaps  of  refuse,  and  where 
the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  dirt.  The 
laws  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  such  con- 
ditions exist,  but  they  are  often  disobeyed 
or  ignored. 

Law,  by  requiring  sufficient  outlay  and 
sufficient  organization  could  secure  consumption 
of  smoke  and  refuse,  it  could  enforce  street- 
cleaning  and  punish  road  defilement ;  it  could 
bring  open  spaces  within  reach  of  every 
home  ;  it  could  see  to  the  ventilation  of  shops 
and  factories. 

Working  people  are  expected  to  be  dirty. 
Men  with  all  the  grime  of  their  day's  toil, 
force  their  way  into  tubes,  trains  and  tram  cars, 
and  seem  unconscious  of  harm  to  others.  Dirt, 
however,  is  waste  and  dirt  causes  disease. 
Working  people  do  not  wish  to  be  dirty  ; 
indeed  the  majority  make  strenuous  efforts 
after  cleanliness,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
only  dirty  because  means  of  cleanliness  are 
both  difficult  and  expensive.  Baths  are  rarely 
provided  as  part  of  the  necessary  equipment 
of  a  workman's  house. 
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Law  could  require  opportunities  of  ample 
bathing  in  every  cottage,  at  the  pit  mouths 
of  collieries,  and  in  connection  with  factories. 
The  municipalities  should  be  compelled  to 
provide  public  swimming  baths.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  enforce  cleanliness,  but  just 
as  difficulty  of  access  to  water  has  induced 
habits  of  dirt,  so  ease  of  access  will  gradually 
induce  habits  of  cleanliness.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  civilization  to  appreciate  free- 
dom from  dirt. 

Food  is  essential  to  health,  even  more  essen- 
tial than  cleanliness.  A  weekly  income  of 
255.  has  been  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  provide 
a  family  consisting  of  parents  and  three  children 
with  necessary  food  even  according  to  the  work- 
house standard.  The  consequence  is  that  in 
numberless  instances  bodies  have  to  be  half 
or  partially  starved  for  the  sake  of  their  owner's 
duty,  pleasure  or  necessity. 

Hospital  officials  and  doctors  frequently 
report  that  the  patients  need  food  more  than 
medicine,  that  diseases  are  due  to  malnu- 
trition and  that  convalescence  is  hindered  by 
want  of  adequate  sustenance.  Medical  reports 
show  that  a  large  number  of  children 
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attending  elementary  schools  suffer  from 
malnutrition.1 

The  law  cannot  provide  people  with  food 
without  encouraging  habits  of  neglect  of  duty, 
or  select  its  recipients  without  inducing  deceit, 
but  the  law  could  do  effectually  what  is  now 
done  ineffectually.  It  could  secure  that  some 
school  children  should  be  provided  with  milk, 
and  that  others  should  be  wholly  fed,  on  the 
same  principle  as  if  they  had  gained  a  main- 
tenance scholarship.  It  could  secure  that  hos- 
pital treatment  should  include  convalescent 
treatment,  and  that  patients  should  only  be 
discharged  when  well  and  fit  to  undertake 
their  duties.  The  law  and  the  charitable  be- 
tween them  do  now  practically  undertake 
the  medical  care  of  the  people.  In  my  East 
London  days  1872-1906,  the  confusion  of 
agencies  hindered  a  wise  use  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  now  the  confusion  is  in- 
creased by  school  clinics,  health  insurance 
committees  and  other  curative  agencies.  The 

1  Report  of  Chief  Medical  Officer  Board  of  Education, 
p.    166,   1917. 

Average  results  of  three  years   1913-15 — 
Number  of  children  leaving  school  found  suffering 

from  malnutrition  . .         . .         . .     1 1  per  cent. 

This  does  not  cover  the  whole  country  (p.  171),  but  only 
the  percentage  in  14  industrial  areas,  13*2  ;  15  residential 
towns,  11*7;  ii  rural  areas,  8*9;  average,  zz. 
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law  in  this  case  might  step  in,  and  by  organiza 
tion,  secure  medical  inspection  and  compliance 
with  sanitary  rules,  which  would  both  prevent 
disease    and    enable    those    who    are    stricke 
with  illness  more  rapidly  to  recover. 

When  the  peril  of  poverty  is  realized,  it 
will  seem  strange  that  some  of  the  wealth 
now  used  for  non-essential  objects  was  not 
devoted  to  put  a  limit  on  the  ill-health  and 
disease  which  constitute  the  strength  of  poverty. 
Poverty  need  not  be  a  danger,  nor  a  disgrace 
nor  a  heartsore,  if  what  might  be  done  f 
national  health  were  done  by  law. 


CHAPTER    VII 
LAW  AND  EDUCATION 


Education  a  remedy  of  poverty  and  a  necessity  of  free 
democracy — Freedom  impossible  without  education — 
Ignorance  the  foe  of  progress,  a  danger  to  the  State — 
Freedom  before  reform,  and  education  before  freedom 
— What  law  cannot  do — What  law  can  do — Provision  of 
buildings — Adequate  training  and  salaries  for  teachers — 
Smaller  classes — Longer  school  life — Maintenance  of 
scholars — "  Educational  Highway  " — Lord  Haldane  on 
national  system  of  education,  as  "essential  as  a  Navy" 
— More  money  for  education — Niggardliness  fatal. 


TpDUCATION  of  the  right  sort  is  one  of  a 
-^  nation's  best  securities  against  perils, 
and  is  the  strong  hope  of  social  reformers  in 
their  long  conflict  with  poverty. 

I  have  seen  the  failure  of  missions  with 
their  preachings  and  lavish  systems  of  relief, 
I  have  seen  the  failure  of  organized  charity, 
I  have  seen  periods  of  great  trade  prosperity 
pass  over  and  leave  the  mass  of  the  poor  hardly 
benefited.  The  best  scheme,  socialistic  or  other, 
by  which  the  great  income  of  the  nation  could 
be  divided  among  its  members,  would  fail 
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because  those  who  undertook  the  division 
would  be  met  by  the  challenge,  "  Who  made 
thee  a  divider  ?  "  and  many  who  received  a 
share  would  be  unable  to  put  it  to  good  use. 
Education  is  the  first  need. 

The  hope  of  education  lies,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  fact  that  it  makes  freedom  possible. 
Freedom  has  been  in  the  history  of  society 
the  nurse  of  progress.  Where  men  have  been 
free  to  develop  their  capacities  there  has  been 
growth,  and  our  English  history  can  provide 
many  examples  of  the  results  of  leaving  colonies, 
communities,  clubs,  to  govern  themselves  and 
develop  in  freedom.  But  freedom  in  a  com- 
munity where  civilization  emphasizes  inequality 
is  impossible  without  education.  Knowledge 
is  the  chief  weapon  in  modern  warfare,  and 
the  man  without  knowledge  is  as  handicapped 
in  a  modern  community  as  a  man  without 
arms  would  have  been  in  an  ancient  com- 
munity. If  one  class  is  superior  in  intelligence 
and  knowledge  there  is  danger  lest  it  become 
as  oppressive  as  one  superior  in  force  or  wealth. 
There  will  not  be  freedom,  with  all  it  means 
of  growth,  enterprise,  joy,  fellowship,  until  the 
people  have  enough  knowledge  and  intelligence 
to  do  good  work  and  to  take  part  in  the  Govern- 
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ment  "  to   think   clear,   feel   deep,   bear   fruit 
well." 

The  people,  if  made  free  by  education,  would 
be  able  to  triumph  over  the  peril  of  poverty, 
because  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  their 
heads  would,  in  commercial  language,  be  worth 
more,  for  now  there  is  incalculable  loss  caused 
by  unskilful  work ;  they  would  by  many 
inventions  force  greater  tribute  from  nature 
and  increase  the  common  wealth,  and  they 
would,  in  closer  co-operation  and  fellowship, 
strengthen  one  another  and  thus  avoid  the 
waste  of  competition  ;  they  would  in  develop- 
ing their  special  characteristics  find  more 
variety  and  more  pleasure  in  life  ;  they  would 
as  makers  of  government  choose  leaders  more 
wisely,  not  vote  for  a  candidate  because  he  is 
a  patron  of  boxing,  nor  would  they  demand 
ill-considered  and  extravagant  policies.  Free 
men  have  done  great  things  by  the  strength 
of  their  right  arms,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  common  efforts  to  conquer  an  enemy.  Free 
men  might  do  greater  things  by  the  strength 
of  their  hearts  and  minds  to  drive  out  greater 
enemies  now  in  their  own  country.  Freedom 
must  come  before  social  reform,  and  education 
of  heart  and  mind  before  freedom. 
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Law  cannot  secure  growth  of  heart  and  mind. 
"  The  spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  and  it 
reaches  the  generations  of  man  through  varied 
and  unexpected  teachers.  But  the  law  can 
provide  means  by  which  what  is  known  as 
best  may  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

It  could  provide  or  see  to  the  adequate 
provision  of  educational  buildings,  simple  and 
ample,  with  the  beauty  of  suitability. 

It  could  offer  salaries  sufficient  to  pay 
properly  equipped  teachers,  lecturers,  and  pro- 
fessors, and  employ  enough  of  them  to  secure 
children  the  best  instruction.  Even  the  dullest 
must  have  something  more  than  superintend- 
ence. There  can  be  no  individual  teaching 
where  classes  are  so  large  that  constant 
discipline  is  necessary. 

It  could  secure  that  the  teachers  know  the 
science  of  teaching,  that  they  have  both  know- 
ledge and  method. 

It  could  provide  maintenance  so  that  no 
child  should  leave  school  under  fifteen. 

It  could  for  an  educational  ladder  substitute 
an  educational  highway  and  by  means  of 
compulsory  continuation  schools,  University 
extension  classes  and  other  facilities,  see  that 
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every  child,  boy  or  girl,  has  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  nation's  best  teaching. 
At  present  the  majority  of  children  leave  the 
elementary  schools  at  thirteen  for  want  of 
maintenance. 

Lord  Haldane  has  recently  (April  12  1913) 
contributed  to  the  Nation  an  important  article 
which  shows  how  far  our  system  of  education 
falls  short  of  being  a  national  system.  He 
says  : — 

While  elementary  education  is  to  a  large  extent 
national,  with  secondary  education  the  case  is  un- 
happily very  different.  The  Board  (of  Education)  has 
been  hampered  in  its  efforts  at  reform  by  two  confused 
ideas  which  have  got  into  the  public  mind.  The  first 
is  that  the  State  has  no  real  cause  to  concern  itself 
with  secondary  education,  which  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  The  second  is  that  elementary  and 
secondary  education  are  not  successive  stages  of  one 
entire  system,  but  are  two  different  kinds  of  instruction 
meant  for  different  social  classes,  and  that  in  the  second 
kind,  the  working  classes  in  particular  do  not  need  to 
take  any  interest. 

These  false  notions  have  caused  most  educa- 
tion difficulties,  for — 

the  gap  between  the  two  kinds  of  teaching  has  pre- 
vented the  teachers  in  the  two  sets  of  schools  from 
mutual  co-operation  and  from  organizing,  so  as  to 
pass  on  their  pupils  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another 
without  breach  of  continuity. 
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Our  conception  of  education  is,  in  Lord  Haldane's 
opinion, 

at  present  too  narrow,  for  an  adequate  conception 
must  embrace  the  physical  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  moral,  life  of  the  scholar.  .  .  .  The 
hand  and  the  ear  and  the  eye  can  be  educated  like 
the  brain,  and  they  form  necessary  subjects  for  in- 
clusion if  a  national  system  is  to  be  created.  For  the 
attainment  of  such  a  system  with  any  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, we  want  two  things.  The  first  is  a  clear 
'  conception  of  what  it  means  and  must  include.  This 
is  not  now  difficult.  The  second  is  such  driving  power 
as  there  was  in  England  in  1870,  a  power  which,  alas, 
exhausted  itself  in  the  controversies  over  elementary 
instruction  and  its  relation  to  the  religious  question. 
Tlie  future  (of  the  nation)  is  now  in  no  little  peril,  not 
because  of  any  degeneration  of  the  race,  but  because 
we  have  neglected  the  means  of  preparing  which  are 
familiar  to  some  of  our  competitors.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  lead,  we  must  repair  our  neglect.  It  is 
as  essential  for  our  safety  that  we  should  do  so,  as  it 
is  that  we  should  keep  up  a  navy. 

A  body  of  men  and  women  could  be  gathered 
to-morrow  able  to  devise  a  national  system 
of  education  which  would  give  to  the  people 
equal  opportunities  to  learn,  and  offer  to  all 
the  status  of  free  men.  But  no  such  system 
is  seriously  proposed  for  want  of  the  money 
which  would  be  necessary.  Many  of  the  present 
school  houses  are  unsuitable,  the  rooms  neither 
commanding  quiet,  nor  providing  adequate 
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ventilation.  The  salaries  offered  to  teachers 
are  insufficient  to  provide  the  acknowledged 
necessaries  of  family  life,  and  the  number  so 
few  that  in  elementary  schools  there  is  often 
only  one  teacher  to  sixty  scholars.  The  pro- 
vision of  secondary,  continuation  and  technical 
schools  is  insufficient,  and  the  Universities  are  too 
few  and  their  endowments  not  distributed  so  as  to 
make  their  influence  permeate  national  thought. 

It  is  for  want  of  money  that  education 
languishes.  The  law  could  not  by  command 
of  money  do  in  one,  or  even  in  three  gene- 
rations, all  that  is  desirable,  but  the  law 
could  at  once  lay  the  foundations  of  an  educa- 
tion which  would  give  to  each  child  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  of  all  his  capacities 
It  is  conceivable  that  all  children  might  remain 
in  schools  up  to  fifteen  years  z  under  the  influence 
of  teachers  with  time  and  skill  to  give  to  each 
pupil  individual  attention ;  that  the  way  for 
every  child  be  open — that  indeed  they  should 
be  compelled  to  follow  the  way — which  would 
lead  them  to  acquire  the  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge necessary  to  happy  and  useful  citizenship  ; 
that  the  Universities  should  extend  their  influence 
so  that  every  workman  should  have  culture. 

1  The  law  has  now  fixed  the  age  at  16  years. — Ed. 
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There  will  be  failure  of  course.  There  is  no 
certain  panacea,  but  a  society  efficiently  edu- 
cated would  have  a  double  protection  against 
the  perils  of  poverty.  Individuals  would  be 
better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
their  corporate  life  would  be  more  wisely 
managed.  Money  spent  on  education  could 
make  a  society  possible  in  which  poverty  would 
cause  no  peril.  If  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  educational  expenditure,  mistakes  are  neces- 
sary to  experience,  and  without  mistakes  we 
should  have  been  farther  behind.  The  greatest 
mistake  of  all  is  niggardliness  in  education, 
because,  until  people  are  educated,  the  greatest 
national  resource  is  undeveloped. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Freedom  must  come  before  social 
reform  and  education  of  heart  and  mind  before  freedom. 
Freedom  is  not  possible  without  education.  Law 
cannot  secure  the  growth  of  heart  and  mind  but  it 
can  provide  means  for,  and  ensure  conditions  under 
which  growth  can  proceed.  Canon  Barnett  often 
pressed  this  view.  Here  is  one  such  utterance,  written 
more  than  thirty  years  ago — 1887  : — 

"  Labour  has  a  moral  claim  that  labourers  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  free  men,  free  to  use 
and  enjoy  their  manhood.  English  people  made  great 
sacrifices  to  secure  freedom  for  the  negroes,  and  religious 
people  to  accomplish  this  object,  dared  to  interfere 
in  politics.  The  position  to-day  is  more  serious  when 
those  who  are  not  free  are  called  on  to  be  governors 
of  the  nation,  and  religious  people  may  again  do  well 
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to  interfere  in  politics  to  secure  that  working  men 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  developing  their  capacities 
for  the  service  of  mankind." 

Freedom  involves  effort,  which  is  a  pain  and  grief 
to  the  mentally  indolent.  This  made  Canon  Barnett 
anxious.  He  says  : — 

"  Many  in  all  classes  are  inclined  to  say  '  Let  us 
alone,  to  make  money,  to  enjoy  ourselves,  to  play 
games  and  take  our  ease.  Let  who  will  govern  us, 
officials  or  lords  ;  we  will  do  what  we  like.'  There 
are  many  signs  of  weariness  of  the  effort  demanded  by 
liberty.  Men  to-day  seem  like  the  Israelites  ready 
to  prefer  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and  its  ignominious 
security  to  freedom  and  self-government  with  its  con- 
stant call  on  vigilance  and  effort. 

' '  The  condition  is  serious.  If  political  indifference 
spreads,  if  private  interests  dominate  public  interests 
so  that  men  only  care  for  the  State  so  far  as  it  profits 
them,  if  the  duties  of  citizenship  be  neglected,  the 
fruits  of  freedom  must  be  lost.  Instead  of  association 
there  will  be  class  wars  :  instead  of  vigour  of  mind 
and  power  of  judgment,  sterility  ;  instead  of  increasing 
greatness,  shameful  dissolution.  National  greatness 
depends  on  freedom." 


CHAPTER    VIII 
THE  CHEERFUL  TAXPAYER 

Taxes  unpopular — Evasion  practised  and  excused — Objec- 
tions to  taxes  as  crippling  national  growth — As  wasted 
by  officials — As  a  tyrannous  exaction — "  I  will  not  be 
made  to  give  " — Objections  now  obsolete — Taxes  not 
necessarily  crippling  to  national  growth — Waste  stopped 
by  vigilance — The  general  will  better  than  the  individual 
anti-social  will — Possibility  of  law  by  means  of  taxes 
to  remedy  Poverty,  Disease,  Ignorance — Coward  and 
shirker  unpopular — Sorrowful  because  of  their  posses- 
sions— "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  taxpayer." 

/CHEERFULNESS  is  not  the  attitude  which 
^^  the  tax-collector  expects  to  meet.  Taxes 
are  universally  unpopular,  indeed  both  rich 
and  poor  meet  the  demand  with  resentment. 
Evasion  is  practised  and  readily  excused.  Rich 
people  notoriously  adopt  means  to  escape  the 
death  duties,  and  the  public  is  hardly  astonished 
when  probate  declares  an  estate  to  be  of  a 
value  below  that  which  would  represent  the 
owner's  expenditure  in  his  lifetime.  This  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  not  confined  to  one  political 
party.  Both  Conservatives  and  Radicals  think 
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it  no  shame  to  try  to  get  round  the  financial 
devices  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

This  unpopularity  is  justified  on  three  grounds. 

First.  Taxes  are  said  to  take  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayer  money  which  he  would  expend 
so  as  to  develop  the  resources  and  trade  of 
the  nation.  They  thus  limit  growing  power, 
check  expansion  of  trade  and  cripple  not  only 
the  taxpayer  himself,  but  all  his  neighbours 
who  would  have  benefited  by  his  enterprise. 
:e  Let  taxes  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people/'  has  been  a  motto  which  guided  states- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  took  off 
taxes  and  saw  how  the  people's  energy  used 
their  freedom  to  bring  forth  further  financial 
fruit. 

Secondly.  The  money  produced  by  taxes 
often  seems  to  be  wasted.  Those  who  have 
the  duty  of  spending  public  money,  do  so 
without  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is 
often  wasted  on  fads,  officials  and  sinecures. 
The  control  of  public  expenditure  is  lax. 

Thirdly.  The  imposition  of  taxes  partakes 
of  tyranny,  and  appears  to  fit  in  with  prejudices 
passed  down  from  days  when  conquerors  or 
masters  forced  payment  of  tribute  from  their 
people.  Many  who  would  gladly  give,  hate  to 
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be  made  to  give.  The  surrender  of  will  is 
always  the  hardest  surrender.  Britons  "  who 
never,  never  will  be  slaves "  half  suspect 
themselves  to  be  so  in  the  presence  of 
the  tax-collector  with  his  peremptory  demand 
note. 

The  unpopularity  of  taxes  is  justified  on  these 
grounds  and  it  is  not  recognized  that  conditions 
are  largely  changed,  and  such  arguments, 
though  they  are  often  easily  accepted  since 
they  support  the  easier  way,  have  not  now 
their  old  weight. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  each  of  these  causes 
of  unpopularity. 

First.  A  tax  which  is  left  in  the  pocket 
of  the  taxpayer  does  not  necessarily  fructify 
so  well  as  it  might  do  in  a  Government 
department.  For  example,  money  spent  on 
alcohol  or  jewels,  or  on  luxuries  which  seem 
neither  to  express  the  spender's  individuality 
nor  to  increase  the  common  beauty,  does  not 
bear  fruit  for  the  nation  so  well  as  if  it  has 
been  spent  in  making  the  unhealthy  healthy 
or  the  ignorant  wise.  The  money  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  expenditure  on  some 
forms  of  self-indulgence  to  provide,  for  instance, 
pensions  for  the  aged  is  both  bearing  more 
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fruit  and  giving  more  employment.  Taxes 
only  limit  the  growing  power  of  the  nation 
when  they  absorb  money  which  would  have 
been  invested  in  increasing  the  wealth,  the 
knowledge,  or  the  comfort  of  the  nation.  For 
example,  it  would  aid  the  public  welfare  to 
limit  horse-racing  and  to  increase  the  develop- 
ment of  the  post  office  ;  or  to  limit  the  accu- 
mulation of  big  estates  and  to  make  a  larger 
insurance  against  death,  sickness  or  unemploy- 
ment ;  or  to  limit  the  ostentation  of  wealth 
and  to  spread  knowledge.  None  of  these 
limitations  would  be  open  to  the  reproach  of 
crippling  national  life.  In  past  days  taxes 
which  took  money  from  necessaries  were  more 
open  to  this  reproach,  and  though  it  is  still 
true  that  many  taxes  fall,  and  are  often  shifted 
so  as  to  fall,1  on  those  who  can  only  pay  by 
limiting  their  energies — yet  this  is  a  matter 
for  reform,  and  does  not  affect  the  point  I 
wish  to  make,  that  under  modern  conditions 
taxation  need  not  be  harmful  to  national 
growth,  and  that  its  unpopularity  does  not 
get  justification  so  much  from  its  economic 

1  The  exact  proportion  of  taxes  paid  by  the  wage-earning 
classes  is  not  ascertainable,  but  the  proportion  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  1912-13  is — indirect  42*4 
per  cent.,  direct  57*6  per  cent. 
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effect  as  from  the  carelessness  with  which 
some  classes  of  taxation  are  imposed. 

Secondly.  A  very  common  cause  of  com- 
plaint by  the  taxpayer  is  that  there  is  much 
waste  in  the  departments  by  which  taxes  are 
spent.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  less  true 
every  year.  More  and  more  intelligence  and 
sense  of  responsibility  are  brought  to  the 
service  of  public  offices,  by  officials  who  are 
keen  for  the  honour  of  their  branches,  and  set 
on  doing  their  work  with  efficiency.  Some 
Government  departments  may  be  more  waste- 
ful than  the  best  private  firms,  but  public 
departments  on  the  whole  now  show  less  waste 
than  in  past  time,  and  what  waste  there  is, 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  want  of  intelligence 
in  policy,  or  neglect  in  administration,  or  even 
to  jobbery,  is  always  under  the  public  eye, 
and  will  be  reformed  in  proportion  as  the 
public  take  more  interest  in  their  own  expendi- 
ture. The  taxpayer  may  complain  that  his 
money  is  wasted,  but  it  is  within  his  rights 
to  devise  other  systems  by  which  the  same 
ends  can  be  reached,  and  he  himself  might  do 
more  by  vigilance  to  detect  and  to  correct 
the  waste. 

Thirdly.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  deepest 
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cause  for  the  unpopularity  of  taxes,  is  that 
they  partake  of  tyranny,  and  constrain  the 
will.  People  say,  "  I  am  glad  to  give,  but  I 
will  not  be  made  to  give."  But  if  the  argu- 
ments which  they  use  to  support  this  disinclina- 
tion be  demolished,  why  should  they  not  be 
"  made  to  give  "  ?  If  it  be  shown  that  taxes 
do  not  limit  the  fructifying  power  of  money, 
nor  reduce  a  citizen's  financial  service,  if  they 
limit  only  his  wasting ;  if  it  be  shown  that 
taxes  are  not  necessarily  wasted,  and  that 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  intelligence 
would  still  further  prevent  waste ;  if  both 
these  objections  are  proved  baseless,  can  it 
not  be  argued  that  the  general  will  is  often 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  individual  will, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  for  the  national  ad- 
vantage that  the  latter  should  be  limited  ? 

Every  one  accepts  the  fact  that  there  are 
experts  who  know  more  facts,  have  had  greater 
experience,  and  are  therefore  able  to  see  further 
than  "  the  man  in  the  street."  When  those 
who  are  conversant  with  social  conditions  give 
warning,  when  figures  show  that  there  is  an 
economic  cancer  in  the  body  politic,  when  the 
peril  of  poverty  and  the  failure  of  charity  are 
realized,  when  the  possibilities  of  law  are 
9* 
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recognized,  then  taxpayers,  conscious  that  they 
are  doing  what  charity  has  failed  to  do,  have 
the  right  to  be  cheerful. 

There  are  cheerful  sailors,  cheerful  soldiers, 
cheerful  policemen,  and  cheerful  officials,  why 
not  also  cheerful  taxpayers,  whose  part  it  is 
to  make  the  cheerfulness  of  others  possible  ? 

No  one  is  more  deservedly  unpopular  than 
the  coward.  He  is  one  who  evades  his  duty 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate.  The  social 
enemies  of  poverty,  disease  and  ignorance  are 
not  at  our  gates,  they  are  within  our  citadel. 
Much  more  unworthy  is  the  taxpayer  who, 
knowing  the  national  dangers  involved  in  his 
neighbours'  needs,  and  seeing  in  publicly  con- 
trolled expenditure  the  way  of  meeting  those 
needs,  "  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion," 
and  evades  or  resists  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

The  loyal  citizen  at  this  time  (1913)  has  two 
duties.  First,  to  see  that  taxes  are  equitably 
imposed  and  carefully  expended,  and  then  to 
pay  them  cheerfully.  In  the  days  when  our 
brothers'  needs  were  met  only  by  charity  it 
was  said  that  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
Now  that  they  are  more  efficiently  met  by 
the  State  it  can  be  equally  well  said  that 
"  God  loveth  a  cheerful  taxpayer." 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  following,  which  is  part  of 
an  unpublished  paper,  shows  Canon  Barnett's  thought 
on  the  words  of  Christ — "  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

"Worship,  which  is  the  pursuit  of  the  Highest  we 
know,  demands  singleness  of  mind.  They  who  do 
not  go  after  God  with  all  their  mind  and  heart  will 
never  lose  themselves  in  Him.  God  only  reveals  Him- 
self to  those  who  seek  Him  first.  Hence  is  the  danger 
of  possessions.  They  divide  and  distract  men's  minds. 
They  call  away  thought  from  single-eyed  contemplation 
of  the  Highest. 

"How  hardly  do  they  whose  mind  is  occupied  with 
things  or  with  money,  follow  the  meek  and  lowly. 
How  hardly  do  they  who  are  proud  of  power,  recognize 
the  cross.  How  hardly  do  they  whose  talk  is  of  triumph, 
pleasure,  empire,  wealth,  turn  their  minds  to  meek 
reasonableness. 

"  The  first  condition  of  worship  is  not  poverty,  but  a 
mind  freed  from  cares,  and  a  single  eye  to  see  higher 
than  the  Highest.  The  pure,  that  is  the  single-eyed,  in 
heart,  see  God. 

"The  young  ruler  with  so  much  that  was  noble  had 
such  interest  in  his  possessions  that  he  could  not  see 
the  nobler  self  manifest  in  Christ,  he  could  not  follow, 
he  could  not  worship,  and  he  went  sorrowfully  away. 

"This  generation,  noble  as  it  is,  is  so  taken  up  with 
its  possessions,  inventions,  pleasures,  that  it  cannot 
look  up  to  anything  higher  than  its  own  doings.  Its 
eye  is  so  distracted  with  many  things  that  it  cannot  see 
God  and  it  cannot  worship. 

"It  is  clothed  magnificently,  it  is  strong,  intelligent, 
good,  but  it  passes  along  the  stage  of  time  with  bowed 
figure  and  hidden  face.  It  goes  sorrowfully  away. 
Watts 's  picture  is  an  apt  portrait  of  this  generation  of 
which  all  form  part." 
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